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The 


Slusical ¢ 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFPICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





orl. 





‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED ;: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Coethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 54.—No. 49. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1876. 


Paice { $4 Baamped 








RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT. Tuts Day. 


The Programme will include: Overture, ‘‘ Struensee” (Meyerbeer); Chaconne, 
for violin (J. 8, Bach); Cantata, ‘‘On Shore and Sea” (Sullivan), first time at 
these Concerts; Hungarian Fantasia, for violin (Ernst); Overture, ‘‘ Leonora, 
No, 3” (Beethoven). Vocalists—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr Wadmore, 
The Crystal Palace Choir, Solo Violin—Herr Wilhelmj. Conductor—Mr Avaust 
Manns. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown. Area or Gallery Seats, unnumbered, 
One Shilling. Admission to Palace, One Shilling; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


rs - ° y 
) RS JOHN MACFARREN will give a PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL, next SaturRDAY Evening, December 9, at the Bow and BRoMLEY 
InsTITUTE, when she will play: Sonata, ‘‘ Ne Plus Ultra” (Dussek) ; Nocturne 
in F sharp (Chopin); Toccata in A (Paradies); Sonata, ‘‘ Moonlight” 
(Beethoven) ; Scottish Fantasia, ‘‘ Scotia” (Brissac); Spinnlied (Litolff); Sonata 
in C (Scarlatti); Gavotte (Raff); Valse de Bravoure (Brissac); and, with Mr 
Stephen Kemp, Rondo, duet in A flat (Hummel). Vocalist—Miss Marian 
Williams. Conductor—Mr STEPHEN KEMP. 


Tr ny 
\ R WALTER PETTIT has the honour to announce 
4 his CONCERT for Fripay Evening, December 8, 1876, at the Roya. 
ACADEMY OF Music (New and Spacious Concert-room), No, 4, TENTERDEN 
STREET, Hanover Square, W, Vocalists—Mrs Weldon and Mad, Enriquez; Mr 
Montem Smith, Mr E, Wingrove, and Mr W, H. Cummings, Instrumentalists: 
Pianoforte—Miss Nancy Evans, Miss Kate Steel, Miss Isabel Thurgood, and 
Mr Walter Macfarren, Organ—Mr Walter Fitton. Solo Violin—M., Sainton. 
Viola—Mr R, Blagrove. So!o Violoncello—Mr Walter Pettit. Conductor—Mr 
WALTER MACFARREN, Stalls (reserved), 5s.; balcony, 2s, 6d, At the 
« Academy ;” the Principal Musicsellers; and of Mr W. Perit, 52, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, 








M® SYDNEY SMITH’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 
i RECITAL, Wriuis’s Rooms, Dec. 6, at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Miss 
Sophie Ferrari and Signor Federici. Accompanists—Sir Julius Benedict and 
Herr Meyer Lutz, Tickets at Chappell’s; and of Mr SypNEY Smiru, 45, Bland- 
ford Square. 


\ USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harney Srreer, W.—Turep 
4 Session, 1876-7. SECOND MONTHLY MEETING, on Mownpay, 
December 4, 1876, at 4.30 p.m. A Paper will be read, at 5 o’clock p.m. precisely, 
by W. H. Cummrn@s, Esq., ‘‘ On Purcell and his Family.” 
CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
24, Sutherland Gardens, Westbourne Park, W. 


‘* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
} R GERARD COVENTRY will sing “ALICE, WHERE 
_ ART THOU ?” at Tenby, on December 14, 


BRISSAC’S “ VALSE DE BRAVOURE.” 


} RS JOHN MACFARREN will play this brilliant Concert- 
4 piece on Saturday Evening, December 9, at her PLANOFORTE RECITAL, 
in the Great Hall of the Bow and Bromley Institute. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 
ANTED, an ORGANIST for the Pro-Cathedral in 
Lonpon, Ontario (CANADA). He must be unmarried, and thoroughly 
understand the training of a choir. He must also be able to teach the younger 
pupils in the Hellmuth College English branches. Salary, with board and 
lodging in College, £100 per annum, and the privilege of having a few music 
pupils outside the College. Applications, in writing, to be addressed, 
ORGANIST,” care of Miss Clinton, 35, Percy Street, Bedford Square, W. 


N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER will be required at 
" Christmas for 8t James's Church, in the parish of Lyonsdown, New Barnet. 
Applications, with Testimonials, to the Rev, G. YEATS, on or before December 6. 























APARTMENTS to LET, well Furnished, at 118, Great 

4A Portland Street, Oxford Street, consisting of Drawing-room Floor (Bed 

and Sitting-room), with good attendance and good cooking. Terms, Two 

7 per Week. Also Bedroom, with partial use of Sitting-room, at 10s. a 
CeK, 


\ R ROBSON’S ORGAN MANUFACTORY is REMOVED 
4 from St Martin’s Lane to Messrs GRAY & DAVISON’S, 370, Euston 
Road, with whom arrangements have been made to carry out his Contracts for 
the Building and Tuning of Organs, and to whom, therefore, all communications 
relating to the Business should be addressed, YARDE & LOADER, 
1, Raymond’s Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 











Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of : 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 





Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 





WESTMORELAND SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Westmoreland Scholarship (in memory of the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
Founder of the Royal Academy of Music) will be contended for on Monday, 
Dee, 18, at Ten o'clock. 

It is open for public competition to Female Candidates between the ages of 
18 and 24 years, and is not confined to pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of the scholarship is £10, which will be appropriated towards the 
cost of a year’s instruction in the Academy. 

PoTrER EXHIBITION, 

The Examination for the Potter Exhibition for Female Students at the Royal 
Academy of Music of two or more years’ standing will take place on Monday, 
Dec, 18, at Twelve o'clock, 

BALFE SCHOLARSHIP, 

The Balfe Scholarship (in memory of Michael William Balfe) will be competed 
for on Monday, Dec, 18, at 2.30 p.m., by Male Candidates, between the ages of 
14 and 21 yase, beng British born subjects, and will be awarded to him who 
shall show the best talent in composition. 

Candidates must pass an elementary literary examination, prior to entering 
the musical competition, at 10,30 on Monday, Dec. 11, particulars of which may 
be obtained at the Academy. 

The successful candidates will be entitled to one year’s free education in the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

All names (with certificate of birth) must be sent to the Secretary on or before 


Saturday, Dec. 9. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 4 and 5, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OHN PARK’S SONGS. 


In One Volume. 





Sixty-four in Number. 


WITH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, 


8T ANDREW'S. 





“ Tt is not, indeed, too much to say that nothing has been produced in this 
country by any one individual so nearly approaching what was done for 
Germany by Schubert.” — Leeds Mercury. 





MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC AND BOOKSELLERS. 





PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





LEEDS: ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN. 
LONDON: HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT ST, 
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PARTMENTS, FURNISHED.—Sitting-room, two bed- 
rooms, and kitchen, 18s. a week; also a bedroom and use of sitting-room 
and piano. 35, Holland Street, Brixton Road. 


IOLINS and TENOR for SALE.—TWO VIOLINS and 


TENOR, the property of the late Mr J. Marcu. Apply to OUNINGHAM 
Boosky & Oo., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 





TISS COYTE TURNER (Contralto), for Oratorios, 


Concerts, &c.—94, Rotherfield Street, Islington, N. 


RS OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts be 
addressed to 15, Upper Woburn Place, Russell Square, W.C. 


NIGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his Return to 

London for the Season. ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c., &c., 
to be addressed to Signor BoNnerti, care of Measrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Abaxe LIEBHART has Returned to Town from her 


Provincial Tour. Communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or 
Lessons to be addressed to her new residence, No, 17, Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W. 


DLLE EMILIA KOENIG (Soprano), daughter of the late 
celebrated Herr Koenig (Cornet-a-Piston), having terminated her Engage- 
ments at the Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, is now ready to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Town or Provinces. Address—7, Caroline Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 


Me BARTON McGUCKIN (Tenor) begs to announce that 
he has Returned from Milan, and wishes that all Communications be 
addressed to 33, Shardeloes Ruad, New Cross, London, 8.E. 


\ MAYBRICK requests that all Letters respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS, &c., be addressed to 5, Cornwall Residences, Clarence 
Gate, N.W. 


R SHAKESPEARE requests that all Communications 
concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed 
—6, Howick Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


MR HOLLINS (Tenor). 


\ 2 HOLLINS begs to announce that he will be prepared 
we to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Ooncerts, on the termination 
of Mesdames Sherrington and Patey’s Tour, on Dec, 2, Address—E. C. Boosry, 
2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


MISS ELCHO (Contralto). 


ISS ELCHO begs that all Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, or Lessons, &., be addressed 
—104, Gower Street, W.C. 

** Miss Elcho, known in the musical world as a pianist, has come out in the 
capacity of contralto. She sang last week at a concert held in the Store Street 
Hall with much success, choosing Verdi's ‘Ernani involami,’ the romance from 
‘Mignon’ (encored), Gounod’s ‘Le parlate d’amor,’ and other pretty pieces. 
Miss Elcho can sing from D on the bass staff to B flat above the treble lines, and 
she has been well trained in the Italian school of art. Three re-calls at the end 
of the evening rewarded her efforts to please.”— The Court Circular, 

“‘ Miss Elcho, who is achieving a success as a vocalist which promises to equal 
that which she has already gained as a pianist, gave an attractive concert at the 
music hall, Store Street, on Wednesday evening.” —The Choir. 

“On April 26, Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store Street Rooms, chiefly with 
the object of coming before the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho has 
—— known as a pianist of great ability, and she now promises to take high 

as a vocalist, having a remarkably fine voice of full compass, which she 
uses with great taste and a considerable power of expression. Her audience were 
much gratified, and we have little doubt that their favourable verdict will be 
more than endorsed in the future.”— The Orchestra. 

“ Miss Elcho sang several contralto songs agreeably.”— The Echo. 

“ Miss Elcho's concert at Store Street was a decided success. She has a fine 
contralto voice, and is an excellent musician. There is little reason to doubt that 
she will prove a valuable concert singer.”— The Hornet. 

“* Miss Elcho, already known as a pianist, has decided to come before the 
public as a contralto vocalist. She is endowed with an organ of fine quality and 

eat compass, ranging from D on the third line of the bass staff to B flat in alt. 

iss Elcho sang ‘ Ernani involami’ (transposed to G); ‘Le parlate d’amor,’ from 
‘Faust’ (in B flat); a song of Mr Sullivan’s; and the Romance from ‘ Mignon,’ 
for which, on a bis, Miss Elcho substituted the ‘ Brindisi,’ from ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
with other (and English) words. In Verdi’s air Miss Elcho sang from G@ below 
the lines to A, shook on D (fourth line), and ended on the high G. Three re-calls, 
apart from the encore, attested the admiration of the audience.”— Bell's Weekly 
Adessenger. 

“‘Miss Elcho, well known as a pianist of merit, now comes forward as a 
contralto vocalist, and has every prospect of gaining a good reputation. The 
voice is of full rich quality, and the range very extensive, from D on the third 
line of the bass stave to B flat, or nearly three octaves ; great power of expression 
may also be recognised. Miss Elcho, who has studied well, sang the cavatina 
from ‘Ernani,’ ‘Ernani involami;’ Mignon’s Romance (‘Mignon’), which was 
encored ; the Flower Song, from ‘ Faust ;’ Campana’s ‘ Ave Maria ;’ and songs 
by Pinsuti and Sullivan. The music, of course, was transposed to suit the 
contralto register. Miss Elcho, on the encore, sang the ‘ Brindisi,’ from Lucrezia 
Borgia,’ to old English words, and introduced cadences which were much 
applauded. Three rounds of applause greeted Miss Elcho at the conelusion of 
the concert.”— Musical Standard. 


HE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 


complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KUHE. Price 1s. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. CuntyaHam Boosey & Oo., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 



































HE RAISING OF LAZARUS. Oratorio. By Jouwn 

FRANCIS BARNETT. Performed with great success at the Hereford Festival. 

Vocal Score (octavo), 6s. 6d.; bound, 9s. Choral Parts, each 3s. (to Ohoral 
Societies, 2s.). London: NovELLo & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. il 
Containing ImpoRTANT ADDITIONS. Dedicated, by per on, to H.R.H. 
Princess LovisE, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


(THEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 
Gregson. ‘A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-—Prof. G. A. MACFARREN. “It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. Dotsy. |“ Iam perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty."—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning musie 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “TI would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well. —Dr W.H. Lonexurer, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Co.; NoveLLo & Oo.; Wuit- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, post free, 3s. 2d. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 2d. 


IDA.—-VERDI'S GRAND OPERA.—For voice and 
piano, 88.; for pianoforte solo, 4s. nett. The favourite songs, with English 
translations, ‘Celeste Aida,” 4s.; “Egyptian Hymn,” 3s.; ‘‘I sacri nomi” (in- 
cluding ‘‘Numi pieta”) 4s.; “O patria mia,” 4s. Pianoforte pieces by Kuhe, 
Leybach, Rummel, &e. 

OAMPANA.—“ Ave Maria,” with English porephonne, sung by Mdme Adelina 
Patti, 3s.; ‘‘L/Orfanella” (‘‘ The Orphan Girl”), 28.6d. 

PINSUTI'S newest songs, ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose,” sung by Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg, 4s.; ‘‘ Farewell, dear Love,” 4s,; ‘Lady most faiy,’ sung by Mr 
Santley, 4s. 

NEW 8ONGS by Braga, Fantoni, Gueria, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Rotoli, Tosti, 
Tartaglione, Zuccardi, &c. 

Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description may be bad post 
free. All Sheet Music at half price. r 

London: Ricorpi’s Depét, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. ; 
i) ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CorrELt, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTTE.t to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Musto Saloons, 65, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


Just Published. 
SERENADE MORESQUE. 
(FROM THE OPERA “SALVATOR ROSA.”) 
Tue Enoitsh Worps sy MARIA X. HAYES. 
The Music by MICHAEL BERGSON. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRUE. 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 
Sung by Mptt—E HELENE ARNIM, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Royal Italian Opera. 
Composed by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Signor ARDITI :— 


THE PAGH’S SONG, sung by Mdlle Bianchi, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, 

and Mdlle José Sherrington. (Poetry by Maria X. Hayes.) we 48. 
LIINCONTRO VALSE, sung by Mdme Adelina Patti ... pam oo 48. 
A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT, sung by Malle Valleria ... ... 48. 


\ ISS MARIA XIMENA HAYES, in reply to numerous 


letters of inquiry, begs to announce that her literary and musical avoca- 
tions only permit of her receiving a very limited number of Pupils (Ladies) who 
may wish to study Singing. Her Lessons are in accordance with the purest 
Italian method acquired by her in Italy. For prospectuses and terms apply, by 
letter, at first, to Miss Hayes, 20, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 


KENNEDY'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


M® KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 
his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDY'S COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Junior. 
440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free. 
No, 8, 8t AWDREW’'S TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 
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MUSIC AT LEEDS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Clothopolis has been busy lately with matters musical. Within 
the last two months we have had concerts in abundance, musical 
festival meetings, oratorios, pianoforte and organ recitals, &c. 
Everything has not been successful—at least pecuniarily—for the 
self-evident reason that the concert business is overdone. But 
everybody wants to do something in Leeds to distinguish herself or 
himself, as the case may be, and occasionally the result is, not 
distinguishment, but extinguishment. The mere enumeration of 
the musical entertainments since the commencement of our season 
early in October is something extensive for a provincial town. Mr 
Sims Reeves led off with his touring party—or rather Pyatt’s party 
—on Monday the 9th, the Victoria Hall being inadequate for the 
immense audience assembled to do honour to England’s greatest 
tenor. I need not criticise. Both you and I, Mr Editor, have 
heard Reeves sing—as he only can sing—“ My Pretty Jane” and 
“Tom Bowling” many atime and oft before the present. There 
was a row about the inevitable encores, the mob in the back 
seats exercising their feet, hands, and lungs, to obtain the 
favourite twopennyworth for a penny. The local reporters waxed 
eloquent on the incident ; it occurred so conveniently, and obviated 
all necessity for musical criticism. 

Next began (October 14) a series of six Popular Concerts, given 
in the Town Hall on Saturday evenings, under the direction of the 
borough organist (Dr Spark), the final one taking place last 
Saturday. I believe they have been a great success—musically 
and financially—better performers and better music than in 
former years being provided for the delectation of the real music- 
loving people who attend them. The principal artists have 
included Mesdames Liebhart, de Harpe, Pauline Evison, Emily 
Smythe, Emmeline Kennedy, Bertha Brousil, and Tonnelier ; 
Messrs Wilford Morgan, E. Kemp, @. Hall Rushworth, Dodds, &o. 
The efficient chorus of the Madrigal Society have generally 
occupied the orchestra ; Mr John Shaw has played the pianoforte 
accompaniments ; and Dr Spark has contributed effective organ 
solos, besides conducting many of the more important works. 

On the 25th the Philharmonic Society ventured on The Creation, 

with Mrs Osgood, Messrs Shakespeare and Maybrick, full chorus, 
and “scratch band,” Mr James Broughton conducting, and his 
brother Alfred presiding at the organ. The representative of the 
fair Eve made a good impression by her artistic singing, though 
Mrs Osgood’s voice is not powerful; Mr Shakespeare sang the 
music of Uriel carefully and well; and Mr Maybrick did his very 
best in the part of Adam, a cold alone preventing him from 
doing himself full justice. The choruses were sung with excellent 
intention, but the amateur element was unhappily in full fling. 
Nor was the band, with some marked exceptions, to be unreservedly 
commended. The improvised organ part was occasionally doubtful, 
although specially commended by the local critics, who probably 
discovered in the full chord of the dominant seventh, which 
(instead of the single note) the organist used to lead off “The 
heawens are telling ” and “ Achieved isthe glorious work ”—not to 
speak of the frequent use of compound stops, “ clever and original 
organ effects” to be held up for admiration and example. 
_ Mr Morgan, of Bradford, has also given two concerts, the first 
in the Albert Hall (Mechanics’ Institution), with Mdme Patey, 
José Sherrington, &c. ; the second at the Town Hall, with Mr Gye's 
party, headed by Emma Albani and Zaré Thalberg—two absolute 
seraphs. A million “ Hosannas” (secular “ Hosannas”) tothem both! 
i heir share (bless them !) in the programme was fulfilled to perfec- 
tion; and so was that of cherub José and angel Patey (I do not mean 
“ Jack” Patey), although theselections were chiefly composed of well- 
worn pieces, to which the sternly “ classical ” taste of Clothopolis, but 
for such super-divine interpretation, might have furtively objected. 
Albani’s voice and execution astonished and delighted everybody ; 
Zaré Thalberg, the delicious mignon-mignonette, set all Leeds a 
dreaming ; and the rest of the party, including the effervescing 
Mdlle Gaul (Be chesm!) as pianist, and Mr J. Radcliff, the 
matchless Papageno of the Flauto Magico, came in for and received 
bes heey applause of a literally intoxicated (Pickwickian) 
auditory. 

Mr Wilkinson has been giving a series of Saturday afternoon 
“ pianoforte recitals” at the Philosophical Hall, nearly all the 
pieces being chosen from among the best works of the great masters. 
This, I am told, is “ the Harrow school,” and no further information 





of the discovery is vouchsafed on the programme than is to be 
found in a list of well-known compositions. Mr Wilkinson plays 
in the true German style—exact and unflinching. Many like it. 
I don’t. I should denominate it the “ Arrow school.” I wonder 
why Messrs Burton and Broughton (our local pianists) do not give 
recitals, and call them the “ Dewsbury and Batley school.” 

Mr Archibald Ramsden commenced his series of subscription 
concerts on Friday evening, the 17th, with a fine performance of 
St Paul, conducted by Mr Burton. The principals were Mesdames 
Edith Wynne and Antoinette Sterling (blessings on them both!), 
Messrs Edward Lloyd and Lewis Thomas, the Pantagruel of 
English basses—a vocal quartet not easily surpassed in oratorio. 
The chorus, selected from the various societies and choirs of the 
town and neighbourhood, sang with remarkable power and every- 
where truthful intonation, though wanting occasionally in delicacy 
of shading. Mr George Hirst, the organist, used the high 
pressure reeds of the great instrument to such purpose that on 
occasions little else could be heard. Was this “according to 
Mendelssohn”? Credat Judaus ! 

The Musical Festival for 1877 progresses apace. The first 
meeting of the General Committee was held in the Town Hall last 
week. The Rev. Dr Gott (Vicar), was voted to the chair. The 
Mayor (Alderman Gallsworthy) was elected chairman of the 
General Committee ; Dr Gott, Messrs R. B. Turner and George 
Buckton, vice-chairmen; and Mr W. Beckett Denison, hon. 
treasurer. The following were appointed on the Executive 
Committee :—Messrs J. W. Atkinson, Captain R. H. Atkinson, 
C. E. Bousfield, J. Barber, L. Cooper, E. O. Dykes, J. R. Ford, 
Alderman Gaunt, J. W. Hill, Councillor Jackson, Thomas 
Marshall, G. H. Nelson, C. S. Rooke, Councillor Spark, Sydney 
Smith, Thomas Scattergood, George Tetley, C. Wurtzburg, J. D. 
Woodcock, E. Wilson, and A. Williamson. The Orchestral 
Committee will soon be at work, and you shall be duly informed of 
the novelties, &c. which are contemplated. 

Mdme Arabella Goddard gave a pianoforte recital in the Albert 
Hall of the Mechanics’ Institution (the approaches to which, up a 
long flight of steps, are dreadful), to a very large and enthusiastic 
audience on Monday evening. All the real and would-be critics 
in the town were present, and for once were, I believe, unanimous 
in their opinions as to the superiority of Mdme Goddard’s playing. 
The programme was the same as quoted by your Dublin corres- 
pondent last week, and served to display not only her wonderful 
manipulative power, but her refined taste and intellectual strength 
in both classical and bravura pieces. Never have I heard her play 
with more unerring accuracy or more exquisite effect. The 
streams of pearly scale passages, the power and vigour of octave 
playing, the flexible touch, the quiet manner, accomplishing Her- 
culean feats of difficulty without any apparent effort—so different 
from the spasmodic work of the sledge-hammer school; these, 
and a hundred other excellencies, excited in every one present the 
greatest gratification and delight. Alas! that one cannot always 
hear such playing here below (I don’t allude to Bulow), and save us 
the journey upwards to listen to the promised strains of the angels 
harping upon their harps. By the way, will there be any Broad- 
woods there—such a grand instrument as Mdme Goddard used in 
Leeds ? 

The Queen’s Hotel is still the Walhalla of Leeds, Mr Allan, 
the dignified Wotan (Jupiter), and Mrs Allan (of Phenicopteric 
renown) the worthy and comfortable Fricka (Juno) of old. 
Doubtless you will come to shake fists with them next year. 

[Deus volens—assuredly.—D. P.} 

Phenicopter. 


Letpstc.—Henri Wieniawski lately appeared very successfully at 
the Gewandhaus Concerts. 

Hampurcu.—Herr Franz Diener is engaged for next season at 
the Stadttheater, with a salary of 60,000 marks. 

MacprsurcH.—Apprehensions are entertained that the Stadt- 
theater here may be subjected to the fate of the similar establish- 
ment at Breslau, and have to close for want of sufficient support. 

AmsTERDAM.—Mdme Christine Nilsson has been very successful 
here. She first appeared at a concert, one great feature of which 
was her singing of the national air, “‘ Wien Néerlandsch bloed,” in 
the original Dutch. She was then heard at the Theatre in M. 
Gounod’s Faust. She was enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the opera, and recalled seven times at its conclusion. It is said 
that x will pay this town another visit in March. 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


In a recent letter, I took occasion to observe that I did not share 
the general confidence expressed by the leaders of public opinion as 
to the success of La Forza del Destino at the Théatre-Italien. The 
event soon justified my view of the case, and the opera in question 
made way for another, Aida, by the same master. But even Aida, 
though already popular here, proved, at the outset, exceedingly like 
a failure, and it was not till M. Nicolini undertook the character of 
Radamés, for which the first representative was deemed insufficient, 
that Fortune deigned to honour the Salle Ventadour with her much- 
desired presence. Since I last wrote, there has been a fresh out- 
burst of jubilation among operatic critics and opera-goers. M. 
Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie, produced a short time since at the 
Théatre-Lyrique, has furnished a pretext for as many and as fervent 
congratulations as were evoked by La Forza del Destino. Once 
more my opinion did not agree with that of the majority ; once 
more I was unable to take part in the chorus of praise which arose 
on every side. But it is not a very gracious thing to be always 
imitating the example of the raven who croaked himself hoarse on 
the entry of Duncan into Macbeth’s castle, particularly if it should 
subsequently appear that the croaker was premature, and had not 
good reason for adopting such a line of conduct. So I determined 
not to be in a hurry, but to wait awhile before sending off my notice. 
I have waited accordingly, and all I see and hear confirms me in my 
conviction that Paul et Virginie is not destined to create the stir at 
home and abroad which well-meaning, but misguided, enthusiasts 
have asserted it will create. If, too, the future of the ThéAtre- 
Lyrique and of young French composers depends so exclusively, as 
is asserted, upon M. Victor Massé’s latest effort, all I can say is 
that I am sincerely sorry both for the Théatre-Lyrique and young 
French composers. 

Paul et Virginie is a pleasing and a clever work, but it is not the 
masterpiece, the musical phenomenon, which the admirers of M. 
Massé, the friends of M. Vizentini, and the champions of anybody 
and anything French proclaim it to be. It will never become a 
stock piece, though it may, for a certain period, achieve a consider- 
able amount of popularity in France. More than this I am not pre- 
pared to admit ; less than this I do not feel inclined to deny. 

Many persons are fond of asking, ‘‘ What’s in aname?” and then, 
like Sir Charles Coldstream, of telling you, ‘‘ There’s nothing in it.” 
MM. Barbier and Carré evidently were of a diametrically opposite 
way of thinking. They must have believed there was a very 
great deal in a name, or else they would not, for the sake of one, 
have selected Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s romantic Pastoral as the 
subject on which to build up the libretto of an opera. Having, how- 
ever, once chosen it, I must allow that, like practised playwrights, 
they have done as much as well could be done with their materials. 
In the first place, they have respected as far as possible the inten- 
tions of the original author whom they have laid under contribution. 
Abandoning the tract pursued by former librettists who have exer- 
cised their talents on the same tale, MM. Barbier and Carré have 
retained the tragic ending, and not made the story wind up with 
the restoration of the two lovers to each other’s arms, and the pros- 
pect of matrimonial festivities and general rejoicings in the back- 
ground. But the necessities of the stage have rendered it incumbent 
even on them to draw largely on their own resources, and the result 
is something to the following effect :—The scene, as your readers are, 
of course, aware, is laid in the Isle of France, where the young hero 
and the girlish heroine grow up together as children, and, then natur- 
ally and inevitably, fallin love with each other. Shortly after the rising 
of the curtain, we find them, actuated by their pure and guileless 
generosity, seeking out a rich planter named Sainte-Croix, a man of 
coarse, brutal nature, in order to solicit the pardon of a fugitive 
slave. Sainte-Croix, who is smitten with Virginie’s charms, invites 
his visitors to partake of his hospitality. While they are at table, 
and while the slaves are dancing and singing for their amusement, 
Méala, the slave they have rescued from punishment, warns them 
in a song :— 

“ Parmi les lianes, 
Au fond des savanes 
Le Tigre est couché”— 


of the peril to which they are exposed. They profit by the advice, 
and Sainte-Croix, baffled of his prey, revenges himself on Méala, 
whom he orders to be scourged. The screams of the latter form a 
striking contrast to the assumed joy of the other blacks, who, 
differing with Falstaff as to the principle of compulsion, sing and 
make merry at the nod of their tyrannical master, though they are 
sorrowful enough at heart. This brings the curtain down on the 
first act. In the second act, we find Méala again with Paul and 
Virginie. Sainte-Croix soon appears in her pursuit, and, musket in 





hand, claims her back. Virginie offers to purchase the poor fugitive’s 
freedom with some money which her ( — mother has re- 
ceived from France, Sainte-Croix disdainfully flings the money to 
his followers, and, finding his schemes on Virginie thwarted, rushes 
away vowing all kinds of vengeance. After a change of scene, we 
behold Virginie in the forest, whither she has strayed, and where 
she has dropped off to sleep. She is awakened by her Mother and 
the Governor of the island, M. de la Bourdonnais, who tell her that 
the vessel, the Saint-Géran, in which, agreeably to previous arrange- 
ments, she must leave for France, is on the point of sailing. Such 
is an outline of the second act, which is not very thrilling. 

The third act shows us Paul grieving for his absent mistress, who 
has been away a year, but, during all that time, has written only 
one letter, which he is never tired of reading. At length his 
feelings are worked up to such a pitch that he falls into a sort of 
trance, in which he—and the audience likewise—sees Virginie seated 
at her harp and singing, surrounded by her admirers, ina splendid salon 
in Paris, Suddenly, a gaily dressed cavalier is announced as 
Virginie’s future husband. It is Sainte-Croix, who has followed the 
innocent girl to France. At the sight of him she recoils with horror, 
and falls senseless at the feet of her aunt, who threatens to drive 
her from her roof. Then the vision vanishes. Paul is still under 
its influence when Domingue, an old and faithful slave, rushes in to 
announce that a vessel is in sight, but cannot enter the _ in 
consequence of a fearful tempest, which threatens it with destruc- 
tion. On hearing this, Paul rushes out, followed by Domingue, to 
find Virginie stretched dead upon the beach with her relatives and 
friends around her, and the unfortunate vessel, the Saiut Géran, 
slowly sinking in the foaming waves, amid the treacherous rocks on 
which she has struck. 

In leaving his old style, the style of Les Noces de Jeannette, La 
Reine Topaze, and Galatée, for a higher and more ambitious style, 
time alone can prove whether M. Victor Massé has made a judicious 
move ; I myself think he has not. Ne sutor, &c., is a good maxim. 
In Paul et Virginie I miss some of the best characteristics of the 
composer's earlier works. To begin with: I miss the charming 
flow of easy melody to which he owes so large a portion of his 
success; I miss lucidity; I miss a settled plan. Instead of these 
desiderata, I find vagueness and indecision, together with, at times, 
a striving after grandeur of effect which are far from consoling us 
for the qualities which shine by their absence. Of the three acts 
constituting the opera, the first is the best, and the third the— 
least best, to put the matter euphemistically. The reader, with 
these data, will have no difficulty in determining the degree of 
merit belonging to the second, or intermediate, act. Among the 
most successful numbers in the score are Domingue’s lament :— 

“ N’envoyez pas le jeune maitre,” 
and his song— 
“ L’oiseau s’envole 
La-bas, 1A-bas !” 
Without being ranked very high, Paul’s melody— 
“Par quel charme, dis-moi, m’as tu enchanté? ” 


in the first duet between the lovers, is entitled to praise. Much 
superior, however, is Méala’s song :— 

“ Parmi les lianes,” 
already mentioned. To end this short review of the music where I 
ought to have commenced it, I must state that the overture was 
not calculated to impress an unprejudiced listener with a favourable 
idea of what was to follow. : 

I now come to the execution of the opera and to the way it has 
been placed upon the stage. Both reflect great credit upon everyone 
concerned : the leading singers, the chorus, the scene-painters, the 
costumiers, the machinists, and, though last by no means the least, 
the orchestra, under the cxmalonatl direction of its manager-con- 
ductor, M. Vizentini himself. Mdlle Cécile Ritter, a sister of the 
well-known pianist bearing the same art-honoured patronymic, was 
the Virginie. A more charming representative of the character it 
would be difficult to find. The fact of her extreme youth—for she 
is only seventeen—is of itself a recommendation in the present 
instance. It is in keeping with our preconceived notions of 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s ill-starred heroine, while her singing 1s 
that of an experienced vocalist. But then it must be borne in mind 
with what artistic surroundings she has been brought up. What if 
her acting showed the novice? Her very shortcomings, 
histrionically speaking, agreed wonderfully with the character 
she had to sustain. M. Capoul is—rather more than seventeen, 
but he is far from being a septuagenarian, and he made @ 
very satisfactory Paul. He would be better still were he to profit 
by what Hamlet says regarding certain robustious periwig-pated 
fellows of his days, who used to “ tear a passion to tatters, to very 
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rags.” If anyone would learn how a talented artist may make a 
secondary or third-rate part stand out in the very first rank, he 
should go and witness—with both ears and eyes—M. Bouhy as the 
old slave Domingue. Mad. Engally gave due prominence to the 
art of Méala. The subordinate parts were well rendered by 
rahe F. Sallard, Téoni, Mdlle Parent, and M. Melchissédec. I 
cannot conclude without a tribute of well-merited praise to the last 
scene, representing the shipwreck of the Saint-Géran, which is a 
genuine triumph alike for the scene-painter and the machinist. 
‘So much for Buckingham,” i.e, for Paul et Virginie. Now to 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

Produced for the first time on the 12th May, 1862, Félicien 
David’s Lalla Roukh has just been revived at the Opéra-Comique. 
M. Carvalho has spared no trouble, and, I might almost add, no 
expense, in putting it on the stage. The three leading parts are 
confided to three new-comers. Mad. Brunet-Lafleur, from the 
Concerts Populaires and the Harmonie Sacrée, appeared as the 
heroine; and M. Fiirst, a prizeman from the Conservatory, as 
Noureddin ; while M. Quelain, another prizeman from the same 
training-school, sang the music set down for the barytone. Mad. 
Brunet-Lafleur’s voice is, perhaps, a little wanting in power, 
but it possesses great compass, and is used with consummate 
art, “ a dignified, grand sobriety of style rarely met 
with on the French lyric stage. M. Fiirst boasts of a robust 
tenor, which will be heard, probably, with more advantage 
in parts demanding more physical strength than the character 
of the love-sick Noureddin, because it is more adapted for 
such parts. M. Quelain, also, is the fortunate possessor of a fine 
voice, which he manages with skill. As actors, both gentlemen are, 
in sporting phraseology, nowhere. If histrionic experience and 
capability are needed on the lyric stage, why will managers persist 
in treating the public to the crude exhibitions of persons who, as 
actors, are nothing more than amateurs? Surely an operahouse 
implies the existence and practice of certain qualities for which we 
do not look and without which we can get along very well in a 
concert-room. As long as this is the case, the managerial mal- 
practice in question cannot be defended. 


—_————— 
MDLLE TIETJENS IN EDINBURGH. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


Mr Mapleson with his Italian Opera company terminated, on 
Saturday the 25th ult.,a most satisfactory visit to the modern 
Athens. On the afternoon of the day named he gave a grand 
morning concert in the Music Hall, and in the evening he wound 
up with Beethoven's Fidelio, for the benefit of Mdlle Tietjens, at 
the Theatre Royal. The public were delighted with both concert 
and opera, and loud in their praises of all the artists, more 
especially of that bright particular star whose name is a household 
word in this country with all who can appreciate vocal art. The pro- 
gramme of the concert calls for no especial observation. It con- 
tained pieces with which we are all familiar, and afforded each 
member of Mr Mapleson’s company an opportunity of displaying 
his or her talent. But we may, perhaps, speak a little more at 
length of Fidelio. It was a treat such as the cultivated public here 
have not enjoyed for a long time, and unmistakably did they 
manifest their appreciation of it. It has been the talk ever 
since of all who heard and witnessed the performance ; they 
are never tired of referring to it. But what, after the music 
itself, more especially fascinated them was Mdlle Tietjens’ grand 
rendering of the heroine. Her acting and singing have furnished 
us with an inexhaustible topic of discourse. The critics are as 
lavish in their encomiums as the more easily contented general 
public. The Scotsman of the 27th Nov. says:— 

‘“‘Mdlle Tietjens yields the palm to no Leonora now on the stage ; 
and on this occasion her performance was as finished as we ever saw 
it. From her first entry to the end of the opera, she brought the 
most marvellous dramatic feeling to bear on every detail and incident. 
Very skilful, in the earlier scenes, was the continual alteration 
between her real and her assumed character. In the disguise which 
she had adopted to obtain access to her husband’s prison, and in 
which she had secured the good graces of the jailer and his daughter, 
she never let us forget that she was the woman—her delicate 
feminine instinct revealing itself everywhere. Among noteworthy 
points in the first act were the breathless suspense with which she 
overheard Pizarro direct the jailer to put his prisoner to death, her 
passionate delivery of the grand oatoany, and her magnificent 
singing of the immediately atoning invocation to hope. Then, 
When she has procured leave for the prisoners to breathe the air of 









the courtyard, there was the anxiety with which she scanned each 
prisoner, her black look of anguish when she found that her husband 
was not among them, and the joy that lighted up her face on being 
allowed to accompany Rocco to the solitary prisoner’s dungeon. In 
the second act, where the situations afford still greater scope for 
first-rate acting, she brought the most intense dramatic feeling to 
bear on every incident. Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than briefly allude to her emotion on seeing Florestan, her eagerness 
to alleviate his sufferings, the half-averted attitude with which she 
gave him the bread, and the grand climax when she became her 
husband’s shield against the oppressor’s dagger, rushing at Pizarro 
with a pistol presented at his head. Then came her ecstasy of delight 
when, Florestan being free, she threw herself into his arms, and 
poured forth her transports in the beautiful duet—which was sung 
with a vocal power, a pathos, and a joy that produced a thrilling 
effect. The demonstrations of applause were, as might be expected, 
not few, besides recalls in front a the curtain and floral offerings.” 


The Edinburgh Courant of the same date is equally favourable. 

‘The closing night of Mr Mapleson’s season,” it writes, ‘‘ was, as 
it ought to have been, the most brilliant. The night of Fidelio and 
of Mdme Tietjens’ benefit could not be otherwise. There was not a 
box which could not have been let twice over, nor a corner stall, 
however much shunned on ordinary nights, which might not have 
been sold at a premium. The sight of such a house as the curtain 
rose upon after the overture must have been inspiriting to every 
artist in the cast, as well as gratifying to the bénéficiaire.” 


The critic thus concludes a detailed account of the famous prima 
donna’s unrivalled impersonation :— 

‘* Enthusiastic cheering intimated one more brilliant success, to 
which yet another was quickly added in the duet, ‘ Destin ormai 
felice,’ between Leonora and Florestan. Its inherent beauty and 
the contrasted charm it derived from what had gone before, made it 
tell like a brilliant rainbow breaking through a storm-cloud. The 
house was enraptured, and, after the curtain had been twice raised, 
Madlle Tietjens had to appear before it a third time. So prolonged 
and incessant was the cheering that for a minute or two she was a 
prisoner before the footlights, bowing and smiling her thanks to 
three thousand and odd admirers. After the magnificent chorus, a 
final ovation was bestowed on Fidelio, the opera, with a special one 
for Fidelio, the page. Mdlle Tietjens had been seen at her best, and 
it was not the worst of Edinburgh she saw in return. Mr Mapleson, 
we should imagine, has as much reason to be pleased with his short 
season at the West End as his prima donna had to be with her 
farewell benefit. He can afford to make good promises for next 
year, and, if he brings back such another company, he will be easily 
able to fulfil them.” : 

The Daily Courter is no less enthusiastic than its two con- 
temporaries. Let the annexed extract from its columns be taken 
as a proof of the assertion :— 

‘‘Mdlle Tietjens was the Leonora. We have no hesitation in 
characterising it as her greatest impersonation. In this more than 
in any other part does she display the great dramatic ability with 
which she is possessed, and the effect was enhanced by the con- 
flicting emotions indicated in her expressive countenance. She 
acted with great freedom and fire, and always in accordance with the 
circumstances. The scenes where she scanned the countenances of 
the State prisoners in the hope of recognising her husband ; where 
she discovered him immured in the lowest dungeon of the jail: and 
where, pistol in hand, she confronted Pizarro, about to consummate 
his crimes by murder, were most forcibly —— and roused 
the house to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Her singing was also 
splendid. Throughout she seemed in true sympathy with the music, 
and her tones were charged with the finest feeling. Specially 
impressive were the recitative and air, ‘ A qual furor,’ at the begin- 
ning of the sixth scene in the first act, where she enters in great 
agitation, fearful of the villainy directed against her husband, but is 
calmed by the hope that springs up in her breast that she may be 
able to thwart it. The air and also the succeeding one, ‘O tu la cui 
dolce possanza,’ were magnificently sung. It was, however, in the 
concerted music that most was heard of her vocalisation. The canon, 
quartet, and terzet in the fourth scene of the first act; the duet 
Nell’ op’ra triste,’ with Herr Behrens as Rocco, in the tenth scene ; 
and the duet, ‘ Destin, destin ormai felice,’ with Signor Gillandi as 
Florestan, in the fifth scene of the second act, all created a dee 
impression, and ought to be mentioned. She was repeatedly calle 
before the curtain, and at the conclusion of the opera she had several 
times to appear ere the enthusiasm of the house had spent itself in 
rapturous cheering.” 

Mdlle Tietjens may well be proud of the enthusiasm she has 
created in Edinburgh. 
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THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG. 
(Continued from page 771.) 


A short interlude depicts in broad touches the descent of Wotan 
and Loge to the subterranean realm of Alberich the Niblung. A 
hammering rhythm in the orchestra, which is enforced by eighteen 
tuned anvils behind the scene, tells us that we are approaching the 
country of the smiths. Alberich, by the power of his Ring, has sub- 
jected the cunning dwarfs to his unlimited power. For him they 
must ransack the bowels of the earth to find new treasures for his 
insatiable desire. His brother Mime, a skilful artificer, has been 
compelled by him to contrive a mystic helmet or cap, called the 
Tarn-cap, which, like Perseus’ helmet in Greek mythology, enables 
the wearer to take the form of any living thing. All this is told the 
inquiring gods by Mime himself, who bitterly complains of his 
brother’s cruelty. The narrative in itself is an exceedingly 
interesting piece of music. Accompanied by the anvil rhythm, he 
sadly recalls his former happy life as a careless smith, working with 
his comrades pretty trinkets for their wives. The melody of his 
song is very simple, and reminds the hearer somewhat of the Volks- 
lied, or popular ballad—a point to which I shall have to return in 
the further course of these remarks. A fine touch of humorous 
instrumentation has been pointed out by a German critic. When 
Mime mentions the tarn-helmet, and adds how he was in hopes of 
cheating his brother out of its possession, his vain attempt at 
cunning is charmingly parodied by the semi-quavers of the somewhat 
clumsy fagotti. The satire is quite as perspicuous, although not 
quite so broad, as the celebrated horn by which Mozart supplements 
Figaro’s tale of his imaginary conjugal troubles. 

This whole scene is conceived in a thoroughly humorous spirit. The 
flagellations of the cruel Alberich and the pitiful shrieks of his 
victims are depicted by the music in the most realistic manner. In 
the ensuing dialogue between Wotan and the Niblung the contrast 
is particularly remarkable between the latter's spasmodic outbreak 
(known to us from the first scene) and the lofty though passionate 
bearing of the higher god. The first notes of Wotan’s address (page 
128) betray at once the dignified reserve of the gentleman in his 
unwilling intercourse with the clown. Even Loge’s restlessness is 
vastly different from the coarser accents of the dwarf. In the 
economy of the whole trilogy, the present scene holds an analogous 
position to the satyr-drama of the antique tragedy. But this 
humorous playfulness is soon to be interrupted by graver 
accents. Alberich, recognising the gods, threatens them with 
the attack of the powers of darkness, which the possession of the 
Ring has for ever subjected to his command. Wotan’s wrath is 
excited, but Loge quiets him, and in an address full of deceitful 
flattery, charmingly rendered by the music, at once praises and 
seems fo doubt the miraculous power of the tarn-helmet. Alberich 
is caught in the snare thus laid for his vanity. The orchestra intones 
a strange melody, which sounds like some runic formula of conjura- 
tion, and, instead of Alberich, we see an enormous worm wriggling 
slowly on the ground. At Loge’s bidding the charm is applied a 
second time, Alberich appearing now as a toad, the hopping of which 
is, like the slow movements of the worm on the first occasion, gra- 
phically illustrated by the music. A change of tempo from moderato 
to presto announces that the gods have torn the helmet from 
Alberich’s head, and are dragging the powerless dwarf from the 
dark recesses of his realm. On passing the smithies we once more 
hear the monotonous noise of the anvils, During a short interlude 
the scene gradually changes, and we again breathe the atmosphere of 
the high mountains, Here Alberich is compelled to give up his Ring 
to the gods ; but, before doing so, he attaches his curse to the gold, 
baneful henceforth to its possessor. This important feature of the 
old myth, the moral significance of which is easily perceptible, has 
= been rendered by Wagner in a motive full of mysterious im- 
port :— 


No. 6. (Vocal Score, p. 169.) 
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But his threats are unheeded by the triumphant Wotan. The 
treasure, which, by Alberich’s command, the Niblungs have carried 
to the top of the mountains, the god destines for Freia’s ransom ; the 
Ring he is determined to make his own. 

The clouds hovering on the peaks of the hills now begin to 
disperse. The tender chords of Freia’s motive announce the ap- 
proach of the lovely goddess full of hope to be soon released from 
the oppressors who accompany her. Fricka, Donnar, and Froh also 
appear to witness the desired event, and the paying of the ransom is 
at once begun. According to custom immemorial the prisoner is 
placed between two huge poles, and the intervals filled up with gold, 

















which thus completely hides her from sight. The whole treasure is thus 
consumed, and yetachink remains uncovered through which the giants 
espy their victim. To fill it up Wotan unwillingly yields the tarn- 
helmet, but when at last the Ring is demanded for the same purpose 
he sternly refuses to part with it. The giants threaten to break off 
the bargain, and the utmost consternation reigns among the gods, 
when from the innermost recesses of the mountain rises the mys- 
terious form of Ertha, the pantheistic symbol of the universe, the 
timeless and spaceless mother of god and man. In the melody 
which accompanies her words we recognise the gradual rising of the 
waves in the orchestral prelude, a significant circumstance estab- 
lishing the affinity of the primeval sources of the world. In 
measured words of gravest import she warns Wotan of the danger 
threatening him through his wrongful desire. At last the god is 
overcome ; as Ertha disappears from his sight, he with a sudden 
effort throws the Ring to the giants, and the jubilant notes of the 
orchestra announce the release of Freia and the joy of the gods. 
It remains to point out the fine physchological use to which the 
leading-motives are turned in this scene. While Wotan is still 
under the power of the gold, the Ring-motive (No. 5) in the 
orchestra paints the struggle of his soul ; his moral effort in parting 
with the Ring is powerfully expressed by the Bond-motive, which 
in a manner connects his act with the moral order of the world, of 
which he is the guardian and representative. Ertha’s warning was 
not in vain, as the gods now experience with silent amazement. 
For no sooner have the giants got hold of the Ring than they begin 
to grudge its possession to each other. In the ensuing quarrel 
Fafner kills his brother Fasolt, and tears the Ring from his dying 
grasp. The musical conception of this extremely powerful scene is 
founded on a combination of the Ring-motive (No. 5) and the 
formula of Alberich’s curse (No. 6)—the former being representative 
of the irresistible attraction of the gold, the latter of its baneful 
ower. 

. We now come to one of those pieces of graphically descriptive 
music which, no less than the accents of human passion, evince 
Wagner's dramatic vocation. Donnar, the god of thunder, collects 
the mists covering the mountains into a black cloud, which with a 
stroke of his hammer he dispels into brilliant lightning. The 
gathering of the thunder-storm, up to the fortissimo of the actual 
outbreak, is rendered by the wild rhythms of the triplets and semi- 
quavers in the strings. When the fury of the storm is age 
the wind instruments commence a quiet, long-drawn melody in 
G flat, which indicates the rainbow thrown by Froh over the 
valley. On this rainbow, as on a bridge, the gods now enter Wall- 
hall, the splendid palace built by the giants. Calm joy and con- 
tentment have returned to their bosoms ; only Wotan lingers ; his 
heart is heavy with thoughts of Ertha’s warning and the curse. 
attaching to the gold, which at least temporarily has been his own. 
Suddenly we hear an energetic theme in the orchestra :— 


P No, 2. (Vocal Score, p. 207.) 
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A bold thought, a great resolution, seems to strike the supreme 
god. Proudly he ascends the bridge, and, undisturbed by the com- 
p> of the Rhine-daughters in the depths of the valle , or by 

ge’s muttered threats, the gods proceed to their celestial abode. 
The solemn chords of the Wallhall-motive (No. 3) bring the Rhine- 
gold to a splendid musical conclusion. 











Francis HvuEFFEr. 
(To be continued. ) 





Srurr¢aRrT.—Our excellent harpist, Herr Gottlieb Kriiger, had a 
very successful concert on the 20th inst. in the large room of the 


Herren Wilhelm Kriiger, Singer, and Cabisius played 
Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor. Fraulein Marie Koch sang a scena 
from Bruch's Frithjof and two Lieder with great success, Herr 
Grimminger, who sang some Suabian songs and others by Nicolai 
and Hornstein, with harp accompaniment, met with the reception 
his talent always commands. Interesting features in the programme 
were also the declamations of Frau Wahlmann-Willfiihr, one of 
which was Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonore,”’ with Liszt’s melodramatic piano 
accompaniment, excellently played by Herr W. Kriiger, who also 
gave, with Herr Pruchner, ‘‘ Les Préludes” (Liszt), arranged for 
two pianos. The concert-giver was eminently successful in a harp 
solo of his own composition, on ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and two 
solos by C. Oberthiir, ‘‘ Meditation” and ‘‘ La Cascade,” the last of 
which, after unanimous ‘‘ calle,” he was obliged to repeat. A duet 
for flute and horn, by F. Doppler, played by Herren C. Kriiger and 
Fohmann, proved pe highly attractive. “The concert ended with 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Hymne a St Cécile,” 


Kénigsban. 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


After an absence from Australia of a year and eight months, Mdlle 
Jenny Claus, who is correctly described as ‘‘the greatest lady violinist ” 
in these parts, made her appearance at the Town Hall on the 30th ult. ; 
she was most cordially welcomed back by a very large audience, 
Mdlle Claus was assisted in her concert by Mr Cutter, Signor Giam- 
mond, Signor Luisetti, Signor -Zelman, and Mr Montague. The 
first-named —— first appeared in Melbourne in conjunction 
with Mdlle Ilma di Murska, and ever since has been a decided 
popular favourite. His speciality is the flute ; and he is not only a 

rformer, but a composer. Signor Luisetti is a tenor who has only 
lately appeared, and has produced a favourable impression. Signor 
Zelman has been director of the orchestra at the Prince of Wales’ 
Operahouse, and Mr Montague is well known here as a violoncellist. 
Mdlle Claus gave another concert on the 3rd inst., and will give a 
final farewell concert in a few days, after which she will proceed to 
her native country, France. 

The‘announcement that Mr Sims Reeves purposes visiting Australia 
has created great excitement in the musical world of Melbourne, 
where the ay English tenor is to make his first appearance. Mr 
Summers, Mus, Bac., Oxon, who has the management of the Sims 
Reeves’ concerts, has decided upon issuing, at present, tickets only 
fora term of four concerts, commencing with the Creation. The 
sale of tickets has begun, and a vast number has been sold. 
intimated that the number of concerts in which Mr Sims Reeves will 
appear is limited. 

Sir Michael Costa’s Eli is to be presented, for the first time, in 


Melbourne to-morrow. The production promises to be creditable to | 


those concerned. J.T.L F. 


Melbourne, 4th Oct., 1876. 


—o—_ - 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Since my last letter we have had another active musical fort- 
night, and I must be content with giving you a chronicle rather 
than criticism. At the last but one of Mr Hallé’s concerts we 
heard Handel's Ode to St Cectlia, a work all but unknown here. 
The choruses were admirably sung, and Mrs Osgood and Mr 
Vernon Rigby gave the solos with great taste. ‘The second part 
of the concert was the always-popular Hymn of Praise, by Men- 
delssohn. On the following Thursday Mdme Norman-Néruda 
made what was her only appearance this season at these concerts. 
She played, I need not say how, Rode’s Concerto, Beethoven's 
Romance in F, and a quaint and curious Study by Fiorelli. Mdme 
Néruda is a great favourite here, and her performances called 
forth the accustomed enthusiastic applause. 
own transcriptions of the Minuetto and Tambourin from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulide, and the orchestral music included overtures 
by Cherubini and Lachner, Mozart’s G minor Symphony—mag- 
nificently played—and a new March by Rubinstein. Mdlle 
Ida Corani was the only singer. 

Mr De Jong’s concert, last Saturday, was rendered unusually in- 
teresting by the appearance of Mdme Arabella Goddard. This 
accomplished lady has always been a great favourite in Manchester ; 
and, though her more recent performances had been given to the exclu- 
sive audiences at the Concert Hall, it was evident, by her reception 
from a crowded house in the Free Trade Hall on Saturday, that she 
had not been forgetten by the crowd of amateurs and others who 
can never enter the other place. Mdme Goddard played Beet- 
hoven’s thirty-two variations on an original theme with consum- 
mate delicacy, skill, and discrimination, and the applause of the mul- 
titude could scarcely have been more gratifying to the accom- 
plished executant than the universal expression of admiration from 
the orchestra. In the second part Mdme Goddard again amazed 
and delighted the audience ; the poetry of Mendelssohn, the bril- 
liant fancy of Thalberg, and the dreamy beauty of Chopin were all 
charmingly illustrated. ; and, though her powers must have been 
sufficiently taxed by this threefold display, she could not resist the 
demonstrative requests of the audience, who were again gratified 
by hearing a fine performance of Liszt’s setting of Schumann’s 
“ Devotion.” The concert, which was in other respects interesting, 
opened with a spirited performance of Beethoven’s Leonora over- 
ture, and was varied by the tasteful singing of the Liverpool 
Vocalists’ Union. These gentlemen had sung at a concert in the 
same room on the previous Saturday, when Mr Horton Allison, 
& local pianist of great executive ability, highly distinguished 


It is | 





Mr Hallé gave his | 








himself; and Mr Alfred Cellier, the composer of The Sultan of 
Mocha, played several solos on the organ. 

On Monday there was a very agreeable concert at the Concert 
Hall. A Symphony by Haydn, Cherubini’s “ Anacreon” over- 
ture, and Mendelssohn’s “Cornelius” march were in the pro- 
gramme. Mdlle Mehlig, the pianist, made her first appearance in 
Manchester, and Mrs Osgood and Mr Shakespeare were the singers. 
Mdlle Mehlig played a Concerto by Chopin; and so much has been 
already said in your columns about the intelligence, insight, and 
dexterity of this young lady, that your readers will not be surprised 
to hear that she succeeded in delighting the generally undemon- 
—_— —— _:* audience. 

Next week the Carl Rosa Opera Company will appear in the 
Free Trade Hall. ° — 7 

Manchester, Nov. 29, 1876. 


a 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
(From the ** Globe,” Nov. 29.) 

Last me pe Cagnoni’s three-act opera, The Porter of Havre, was 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre for the first time this season by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The opera is founded on the French 
play, Les Crochets du Pére Martin, better known in England as The 
Porter's Knot, the title of the admirable English adaptation by Mr 
John Oxenford, in which the great comedian Robson moved all 
hearts by his pathetic representation of Sampson Burr, the old 
porter. The Italian operatic version of the story is entitled Papa 
Martin, and, being constructed for lyric purposes, necessarily differs 
in some respects from the drama on which it is founded ; but, as 
the English translation used by the Carl Rosa company has been 
prepared by Mr Oxenford, it may be readily believed that every 
care has been taken to make the opera dramatically strong. The 
composer, Cagnoni, is a minor luminary in the musical firmament of 
Italy, and his name has been associated with one suecess—the comic 
opera, Don Bucefalo—which, popular in Italy, France, and Russia, 
was not, however, successful at our Royal Italian Opera some years 
back. The plot corresponds closely to that of the Porter’s Knot, 
but even more prominence is given to the old porter in the opera 
than in the drama, the other personages being dwarfed into com- 
yarative insignificance. The music, of the weakest and flimsiest 

ind, when produced last year at the Princess’s Theatre, met with 
such severe and unanimous condemnation from the leaders of opinion 
that its consignment to oblivion seemed inevitable. It was announced 
for performance last night, ostensibly for the ‘‘ benefit” of Mr 
Santley, and ‘‘in compliance with many requests ;” but the thin 
attendance showed that it would have Fo wiser to have given 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, hitherto the greatest success of the Carl 
Rosa ea. The Porter of Havre being, in a musical sense, 
contemptible, its age eg was rendered endurable only through 
the dramatic ability shown by Mr Santley in his impersonation of 
the chief character. Surely this opera company was established for 
other purposes than to display the histrionic power of one of its 
members—a power worthy recognition, but not sufficiently command- 
ing to insure acceptance for a concoction which, except on musical 
grounds, has no raison d’étre. Mr Santley would do well henceforth 
to abandon a réle affording him no opportunity to display those gifts 
on which his reputation is based, and to forego the temptation of 
personal display in parts which, though histrionically strong, are 
musically ignoble. In his own legitimate walk of art he is still 
without a rival on the English stage, and, therefore, the more ill- 
advised when stepping out of his proper sphere. His voice already 
shows deterioration—the result of injudicious endeavours to sing 
such parts as Fra Diavolo, Zampa, and others of the French school, 
written for the exceptional voices of Martin and Chollet ; and all 
lovers of art would prefer to see his powers long preserved by restric- 
tion to wise limits. About his singing last night, it is only em 
to say that he made the best use of the materials at his disposal, 
giving a powerful dramatic impersonation of the chief character, 
but unable to impart to it any musical interest. Miss Julia Gaylord 
(Amelie), Miss Yorke (Olympia), Mrs Aynsley Cook (Genevieve), 
Mr Packard (Armand), Mr C. Lyall (Felicien), Mr Ludwig (Charan- 
zon), and Mr Cook (Dubourg), did their best to ensure the success of 
this new performance of The Porter of Havre, which, for the sake of 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, we trust may be the last we shall 
have the mortification of hearing from the lips of artists capable of 
doing justice to Mozart, Cherubini, and Beethoven. The public 
feeling respecting the opera was shown in the fact that the attend- 
ance was by no means what might have been expected had Mr 
Santley’s name been associated with a more acceptable work. 

[We are unable to perceive wherein lies the difference between 
Papa Martin and Don Bucefalo, Musically, the one is as much 
beneath consideration as the other.—D, P.] 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





NINETEENTH SEASON, 1876-7. 


Drrector—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





NINTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, 1876. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme, 

PART I. 
SONATA, in B flat, Op. 45, for pianoforte and violoncello—Mdlle 
ANNA MEHLIG and Signor PIATTI ... oe aes oe ... Mendelssohn, 
SONG, “ Gia la notte s’avvicina "—Mrs OsGoop 


SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1 (‘The Moonlight”), 
for pianoforte alone—Mdlle ANNA MEHLIG oo ae ... Beethoven, 


... Hauptmann, 


PART II. 


SUITE, in D major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(first time)—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA oe os ne 
SONG, “The mighty trees bend”—Mrs Oscoop .. Schubert, 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA (her last appearance at 
these Concerts this season)\—MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, and 
PIATTI Sor Tae? | wee ake) Eee ae ee ‘on ones CED, 


Conductor 


Corelli, 


.. Mr ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


THIS AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, 1876. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


jProgramme. 


QUARTET, in F minor, Op. 55, No. 2, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello (first time at the Popular Concerts)—Mdme 
NorMAN-NERUDA (her last appearance but one at these Con- 
certs this season), MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PLATT! ... ... Haydn, 
SONG, ‘Cease beauty to be suing,” <Acis and Galatea—Mr 
GEORGE Fox a ad Ra Sus a re sos ... Handel, 
SONATA, in F sharp major, Op. 78, for pianoforte alone—Mr 
OHARLES HALLE ... oe aap a en ise ies ... Beethoven, 
SERENADE TRIO, in D major, for violin, viola, and violoncello— 
Mdme Norman-NerupA, MM. ZeRBINI and PIATTI ... ..» Beethoven, 
SONG, “A Farewell”—Mr GrorGe Fox (Violoncello obbligato— 
Signor Piatti)... vee a ‘ae se ois ces wee Piatti. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 77, for pianoforte and violin (first. time at 
the Popular Concerts)—Mr CHARLES HALLE and Mdme 
NoRMAN-NERUDA... es see és eee .. Rheinberger. 


Conductor ... 


Sir JuLIus BENEDICT. 








DEATH. 
On November the 29th, at 4, Cambridge Place, Regent's Park 
Epwarp Lanp, Esq., aged 61. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat. Worx is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Proressor G. A. MAcFAaRREN is composing a new oratorio 
expressly for the Leeds Festival of 1877. A good thing for us; 
a good thing for Macfarren; and a good thing for the Leeds 
Festival, whose spirited patrons merit our warmest recognition, 
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Faure! Faure! Faure! 

(REWHILE it was Bay- 
reuth! Bayreuth! Bay- 
reuth! Wagner!—Richard! 
Wagner! Now it is Faure! 
Faure! Faure!  LEvery- 
where the great baritone is 
féted! feted! feted! His 
concert tour in the French 
provinces has been hitherto 
an uninterrupted series of 
triumphs. Faure has erected 
his own Walhalla, without 
the assistance of Fasolt of 
Toulouse, or Fafner of Toulon, or, in fact, of any other Gascon 
Polypheme. Even in the Echo de la Province of Toulouse, to 
which a one-eyed giant, with donkey’s ears, contributes, under 
the signature of “P. L.” (Pierre le Louche?), goes into 
raptures, according to his manner, and, after bragging a great 
deal about the “ public Toulousain” (Jupiter !), about the 
“ public Towlousain” (Qu’est ce que cest que cela’), about the 
‘public Toulousain ” ( public fort “ Toulou,” mais fort peu 
“ sain”), about the “public Toulousain ” (Que diable! ventre a 
terre! sandis! public de mufles !)—even in the Echo de la 
Province (Quel echo !—cadedis !)—there is an article full of 
extasy about the incomparable baritone, who had been dubbed 
incomparable in the civilised world of art long before he ever 
dreamed of appearing before the “public Toulousain,” which, 
in France, occupies much the same position as the “public 
Verviertois, or the public Tirlemontois, in Belgium—hardly, 
perhaps. This article occupies a dreary column and a dreary 
half column of the Echo de la Province, that dreariest of all 
dreary papers in the dreariest Of all dreary even of South- 
Franeetowns. Echo de la Province! This dry sheet should 
properly be styled, Echo de la ; such an “echo ” that it 
is comfortable to be far distant from the noises it lamentably 
counterfeits. ‘ P. L.” (Paul le Louche ?), “ like a bad curlew 
flying round a crooked mountain”—as the late revered 
Clement White, in his inimitable metaphorical burlesque 
would say—thus alludes (despite the Saturday Review, we 
will not say refers) to Sterndale Bennett’s Trio in A major, 

“a thing of beauty,” if ever such existed :— 

‘* Apres un trio assez vague d’un auteur anglais inconnu, simple 
lever de rideau,” de, 

Paul le Louche here brags (all South-Frenchmen brag) of 
his crass ignorance, exposing himself to the ridicule of all 
who don’t belong to the “ public Toulousain ” (Toulou-fou 
would be more correct), Nevertheless, even this zebra 
abridges his ears, in order to enable him to give a sane (not 
Toulou-sane—better be stark mad) judgment of the splendid 
gifts and merits of owr (yes, owr—he is more ours than yours, 
Toulousine)—of our excellent and much-beloved Faure. It is 
consoling to learn good things about Faure even from this 
Midas among provincial South-France critics, who delivers 
himself with pomposity enough to induce ordinary short- 
eared readers to think that he is “big” with prophecy. 
It is consoling to know that the public Toulousainatre, “ si 
exigeant” (oh!), “ si difficile a ses hewres” (ses ordinaires ?) 
“ne sy est pas trompé ;” and, further, that “ il s’etait mis en 
frais” (delightful vernacular !) “ pour le roi de Vopéra,” &e. 
Thus does Paul le Louche limn the apparition of our Hamlet, 
immediately after the trio, “ assez vague” (vagueur! va!) 
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“d'un anglais inconnu” (who was buried in Westminster 
Abbey)* :— 

‘“M. Faure entre en scéne. II s’avance avec assurance, le chapeau 
lié sous le bras, la — couverte d’une douzaine de décorations, 
ans la tenue la P us correcte et la plus minutieusement soignée. 

Son aisance est parfaite, sa physionomie distinguée, fine, gracieuse.” 

The portraiture is touching and picturesque. Then follows 
a glowing (but just) tribute to Faure’s art, in a sort of 
baragouinage suited to the atmosphere of Toulouse, Among 
other things, we are reminded—* avec quelle légéreté il bat 
les trilles” (** bat” is good). 

Elsewhere the chalewreua advocate of the public Touloupin 
thus fancifully draws the portrait of the Sisters Badia :— 

‘‘ Nous nous garderions bien de passer sous silence les demoiselles 

Badia, deux charmantes sceurs, toutes mignonnes, sautillantes et 
timides—‘ deux bergeronnettes,’ disait notre spirituel voisin.” 
Il se garderait bien. Good. Nevertheless, we should like to 
make the immediate acquaintance of that “ spirituel voisin ” 
who discharged himself of such an incalculably good thing. 
Voisin et voisin—which was the more “ spirituel” of the 
twain? It would be hard to say. 

This is the peroration of * P. L.” :— 

‘Si les auditeurs ont montré A M. Faure leur admiration, M. 
Faure a été, lui aussi, satisfait du public toulousain, public qu'il 
savait difficile et qwil abordait avec une préoccupation qui n’ était pas 
pour lui sans attrait. ‘ Nulle part, disait-il, on n’a mieux saisi_mes 
Intentions ; on m’applaudissait toujours au bon moment.’ Nous 
— acte de votre jugement et de vos promesses, Monsieur 
‘aure; & bientét dans Hamlet et dans la Favorite ; nous y comptons.” 

Glad on’t, for the sake of the public Touloumalsain. 
Nous prenons acte” (vernacular !). Aussi—may his (P. L.’s) 
shadow never be bigger ! Taytor SHox. 
—- 1) 


LAMPADIUS’ MENDELSSOHN. 


NEW translation of this extremely poor and sketchy 
biographer has recently been published. Nearly all 
the criticisms we have read contain expressions of surprise 
that it was never translated before. Nevertheless, an abridged 
translation of it, by Mr Arthur Duke Coleridge, was published 
in the Musical World as far back as 1854; and some years 
later the biography was translated entire by Mr J. V. 
Bridgeman, and published in the same Journal. We are, 
therefore, surprised to find in so well informed a contemporary 
as the Musical Times the following :— 

“Tt ate singular that, although a number of books illustrating 
more or less the career of Mendelssohn have been from time to time 
translated from the German for English readers, the biography 
written by Lampadius only a few years after the composer’s death, 
and upon which so many of the unimportant works are based, 
should until now have been quite unknown in this country.” 


We feel assured that our able contemporary will, with 
accustomed frankness, set its many readers right on the point. 
sasshiilinaiaaiin 
TO ACADEMUS. 


Smr,—As an amatory poet—says Mr Sutherland 
Edwards (may his shadow never be less !)— 
“Tibullus is as musical as Shenstone.” I am 
aware that this would hardly be admitted by Dr 
Francis Hueffer, who has an ‘“ Edda” in each 
eye—the elder, the poetic “ Mdda,” in his right, 
the younger, or prosaic “ Edda,” in his left. The 
immediate question is, however—Can Carolus 
Kensingtonus Salamanus set Tibullus t» music as he 
has already set Flaccus? Académus objects to his 
ew Salamanus’s) way of scanning the 

oratian verse—“ a very different way from that 
which was taught when” he (Académus) “ learned 
Horace” at school. Now, as a quarter-century since, Académus 


" Perhaps Paul le Louche may, some time hence (prolong his days, ye 
Fates !), find repose in Notre Dame, 











scanned Horace just as a quarter-century later he scans Richard 
Wagner and Arabella Goddard, a question arises as to whether 
his scanning of Horace, a quarter-century since, was the correct 
scanning. If not, what are we to think about his ing of 
Richard and Arabella a quarter-century later? Kensingtonus 
Salamanus might sing :— 
‘* There was an Academy scanner, 
Whose scanning was not worth a tanner ; 
Of ‘ Lydia dic’ 
He'd say, ‘I am sick,’ 
‘Per omnes’ perplexing this scanner.” 
Let Kensingtonus Salamanus—Horatian settings in hand—confront 
Académus, and let Lyall the Limner stand apart and sketch them. 
I see no other way of deciding the point. “Dr Spark,” of Leeds, 
“has to provide entirely new and original numbers” —says Académus 
(reviewing), in entire/y new and original, not to say plethoric, 
phrase. Against this reproach, having nothing “entirely new and 
original” to urge, I leave the replique to Dr Spark himself, who is 
quite equal to wield rhetorical cudgels with Académus. To play 
as well as Arabella, Académus should use the pedal as often as she 
does, but not oftener, or the fugue might be imperilled. I should 
like to see Académus and Arabella at Broadwood’s, No. 33, Pinto- 
Pulteney Street, trying fugues upon different pianos in different 
parts of the room, with Lyall the Limner to look on the while 
and sketch them. Which pedalist would issue forth the con- 
queror? One thousand to one upon Arabella, despite all the 
Academies in Europe, and eke the Académuses. To quote one of 
the least known poets of the middle ages— 
“*T say, old fellah, 
If you flaunt Arabella, 
I'll bruise your patella.” 
This in a Platonico-Quixotico-Pickwickian sense. And so, my 
singular, good Académus (with the permission of Dr Hans von 
Biilow), I sign myself, yours in sincerity, “ ARABELLO.” 
een 
MR COWEN’S NEW OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

S1r,—Mr Carl Rosa has fulfilled his promise, and brought out an 
opera composed expressly for his theatre by an English musician. I 
have waited for a second performance before adopting a positive 
opinion as to the merits of the new work, and am glad to find that 
closer acquaintance is all in its favour. The lively expressions of 
satisfaction exhibited towards everything and everybody on the first 
occasion were renewed on the second before a still more crowded 
audience. It is not soeasy to judge, without earnest reflection, a work it 
must have taken a long time to design, and then to put to paper. My 
impressions, then, of Mr F. H. Cowen’s Pauline, after the experience 
of two hearings, are very strongly in its favour. The antecedents of 
this young gentleman are pretty well known to all who interest 
themselves in musical matters. Without entering upon a history of 
them, I may say that his cantata, The Corsair, produced at the 
recent Birmingham Festival, seemed to indicate unquestionable 
dramatic talent, and to encourage the belief that the operatic sphere 
was one more likely to open a career for him than any other. 
Pauline, I think, amply justifies that notion. It should be borne 
in mind that Mr Cowen is a very young man—in his 25th year, if 
I am not mistaken ; and this fact alone might fairly claim indulgence 
for any shortcomings observable in his first attempt to write for the 
stage. But really I do not know that he stands in great need of any 
such indulgence. If I were asked, “‘Is his first opera a perfect work 
of art?” I should answer unhesitatingly, ‘‘ By no means.” But if 
again asked, ‘Is it a work that holds out considerable promise for 
the future !” I should as unhesitatingly answer, ‘‘ Yes.” Though 
unable conscientiously to say, as Jomelli said of Piccini, on hearing 
La buona Figliola—‘‘ Questo é inventore "—I may confidently assert, 
“Here is something that warrants high expectations.” As yet 
Mr Cowen has not formed a style for himself, for we find indications 
in his work ranging over a wide field of musical expression—from 
Balfe and Vincent Wallace, for example, to Gounod, and from 
Gounod even to Richard Wagner. For the last-mentioned composer, 
in certain respects, Mr Cowen appears to entertain a special predi- 
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lection ; and what he owes to Wagner is evidently borrowed with a 
purpose—merely as to plan, be it understood ; for he does not rob 
Wagner of melodic ideas—which would be difficult, indeed, unless 
(pace Dr Hueffer) he beat time to eternity in triple measure. I 
have no more to say at present.—Yours wholly, Smmon Hatr. 


——— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“‘ Notun has been known,” writes a Philadelphia paper, “ since 
the time of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, like Richard Wagner's 
‘Centennial March.’” Nevertheless, the New York Philharmonic 
Journal, in a more legitimately Orpheonio spirit, says :— 

‘Still we cannot help regarding Wagner's success as more that of 
an intellectual virtuoso than of a reformer, for, orchestrally, (as 
Rubinstein once said to us) ‘ Wagner is a thief from Berlioz,’ while, 
melodically, he is often a thief from Von Weber, Hummel, and others, 
as Mr Charles Fradel has shown. But how magnificently he dresses 
his skeletons! True, but how would you like his skeletons without 
the clothing? The modern mania for luscious, high-spiced, variously- 
toned, kaleidoscopic, chameleonic, and chromatically-hued music is 
a false one, and is another sign of the extravagance of this age. It 
inverts the old rule of that composer being the greatest who produces 
sublime music with the poorest material, and turns it into a necessity 
for the richest material, and plenty of it to be provided, before one 
can produce any effect at all. Nevertheless, Herr Wagner, we take 
off our best hat to you, for if you do not argue us into prostration at 
your feet, you at least frighten and stun us into it, and we respeot- 
fully grovel just the same! Now, do not shudder, dazed reader, but 
we wonder just a little, if Herr Wagner has not been taking lessons 
(at least in one department) from P. T. Barnum and Patrick 8. Gil- 
more, Esqrs.? We only ask the question.” 


No doubt Phineas T. Barnum, the shower-up of the “ Moon 
Hoax,” and S. Gilmore, Esq., of the (Boston) “ Festival Hoax,” will 
answer. 


AmonG other musical instruments that have become quite or 
almost extinct is the dulcimer; and, considering the esteem in 
which it was held in years gone by, it is melancholy to hear of a 
question being raised as to whether the sounds it produces have 
any right to be termed music. This point lately came under con- 
sideration of the magistrates at Birmingham, when the landlord 
of a public-house was summoned for allowing music in his house 
without having a licence. It appeared from the evidence of an 
inspector that, on visiting the defendant’s house at ten minutes 
past nine o'clock, he found a man playing a dulcimer and two 
women dancing. He remonstrated with the defendant, who replied 
that ‘he was not aware that a dulcimer was termed a musical 
instrument.” The bench dismissed the summons on payment of 
costs, and the case is worthy of note as showing the fallen position 
of this unfortunate instrument. 








In a speech recently delivered to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, the Vicomte Delaborde said :— 


‘We have spoken of Delacroix’s vocation as a painter. 
then, at first so decided, so imperious, that no one, beginning with 
Delacroix himself, was in doubt concerning it? On the contrary, 
the great painter was so much in doubt that, before following the 

rofession he eventually selected, he thought at one time of his 


Waas it, 


yhood that he was destined to become a musician. Ingres, as 
ou will remember, gentlemen, was, twenty years before, nearly 
alling into the same error. ‘At a very early age,’ says Delacroix, in 
the unpublished notes already cited, ‘I had a strong taste for music. 
An old gentleman, organist at the Cathedral of Bordeaux, gave my 
sister lessons, . . He was a musician of great merit, and, by the way, 
had been a friend of Mozart’s. He observed that I accompanied the 
singing with original basses and embellishments of my own, which 
he admired for their correctness, and which afforded evidence of a 
genuine aptitude on my part for music. He even bothered my mother 
to make a musician of me.’ Luckily for the French School of Paint- 
ing, Delacroix’s mother would not give her consent.” 





In a certain German town, a fair “ Star” sang, one evening, so 
fearfully out of tune that the audience began audibly to groan, 
The lady determined to save by a bold stroke her artistic reputa- 
tion. Advancing to the float, she darted an indignant glance at 
the orchestra, and then shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, 
implying thereby that it was not she but the instrumentalists who 
were to blame, The latter were greatly incensed, and, at the 





conclusion of the act, insisted on the Conductor's going behind the 
scenes and calling the lady to account. He at first spoke to her 
very politely, but, on receiving a very curt rebuff, adopted a more 
determined style of address. ‘“ Madam,” he said, “unless you 
immediately beg pardon, I and my orchestra will shrug our 
shoulders the moment you sing out of tune, and repeat the process 
at every false note of which you may be guilty.” The menace was 
too fearful, and the “ Star” instantly made the required apology. 
Now-a-days, neither singers nor musicians in a said theatre, 
which shall be nameless, shrug their shoulders—but the audience 
frequently shrug theirs. 





Berore Bensley, the actor, went upon the stage, he was a 
captain in the army. One day he meta Scotch officer who had 
been in the same regiment. The officer was happy to meet his 
old comrade, but his Scotch blood made him ashamed to be seen 
with an actor. He, therefore, hurried Bensley into an unfrequented 
coffee-house, where he asked him very seriously: “ How could ye 
disgrace the corps by turning play-actor?” Bensley replied that: 
“he did not by any means consider the matter in that light, that, 
on the contrary, an actor, who behaved with propriety, was looked 
upon in the best manner, and kept the company of the best 
people.” “And what,” said the other, “‘maun ye get by this 
business 0’ yours?” “TI now,” answered Bensley, “get about a 
thousand a year.” “ A thousand a year!” exclaimed his friend in 
astonishment. “ Have ye any vacancies in your corps?” 





One of the items in the programme of a concert recently given 
in Vienna by “ Herr Aug. Huber, Saxe-Meinigen Court-Chamber- 
Virtuoso ” is a “ Divertissement from the opera of Tannhduser for 
eight Citherns.” Bight Citherns! A very diverting Diver- 
tissement, we should say. Wagner's bitterest foe may feel 
avenged. 

eran, ene 


PROVINCIAL, 


Tue Epsom Sacrep Harmonic Society gave Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
on Monday, the 27th November, under the conductorship of Mr 
G. C. Burry, who also holds the post of organist and director of the 
choir of Beddington Church. The ‘title réle” was sustained by 
Mr R. J. Bell (of Westminster Abbey); Mr George T. Carter (also 
from Westminster Abbey) sang the tenor solos ; Miss Emily Pittard 
was the contralto ; and to Miss Catherine Penna was entrusted the 
arduous soprano music. Mr Frank James Amor, one of our ablest 
violinists, led the orchestra, which had the advantage of the assist- 
ance of several members of the Crystal Palace Band, comprising— 
Mr Guest (violoncello), Mr Webb (clarionet), Mr ee oon), 
Mr Peisel (oboe), Mr Chinnery (principal 2nd violin), Mr Foghill 
(trumpet), and Mr Wand (viola). 


LrrcesTER.—The largest and most brilliant assembly ever drawn 
together in Leicester was seen at Mr Nicholson’s annual concert, on 
Friday evening, in the Temperance Hall. Every seat was occupied, 
the limited space allotted for standing was packed, and an eager 
crowd, prepared to pay the price of a seat for any spot inside 
the hall where the err could be heard, after besieging 
the doors for an hour, had to return home unable to gain admission. 
Mr Sims Reeves was the cause of this unusual excitement. We 
feel but one regret, viz., that the capacity of the hall is so limited. 
Mr Nicholson loses a percentage of his merited reward. All present 
testified by hearty applause to the pleasure they felt in listening to 
Mr Sims Reeves in the ‘‘ Pilgrim of Love,” ‘‘Tom Bowling,” and 
‘“‘Only a face at the window!” to the songs sung by Mdme Edith 
Wynne, Miss Blackwell, Signor Foli, and Mr ‘Ee B ton ; to the 
performances of Messrs Scott and H. B. Ellis on the harmonium, 
and of Mr Sydney Naylor on the pianoforte. The warmest signs 
of congratulation were awarded to Mr H. Nicholson’s solos on the 
flute, his performance eliciting repeated rounds of applause. We 
take this opportunity of congratulating Mr Alfred Nicholson upon the 
able manner in which the arrangements were carried out under his 
personal superintendence, —Leicester Journal, 


_ Norwicu.—The concert which Mdlle Albani and her companions 
in the musical tour she is at present making gave in St Andrew's 
Hall, and for which we are indebted to the enterprise of Messrs 
Howlett & Sons, having been arranged before the date was fixed 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales’ visit to the city, it was 
a matter of question for some time whether the other proceedings 
of the day would not interfere to its prejudice, This, however, 
did not prevent a numerous and techiondite audience being present 


including the Mayor and Mrs Coller and party, the Sheriff an 
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Mrs Cadge, &c. The feature of the concert was the singing of Mdlle 
Albani, who, on her two previous visits here—at the Festivals of 
1872 and 1875—won her way securely to the regard of the musical 
public of Norwich. Her pieces were ‘‘ Casta Diva,” ‘Son vergin vez- 
zoza,” and Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria (violin obbligato, Mr Carrodus). Her 
companions were Mdlle Ghiotti, Signor Piazze, and Signor Ghilberti. 
In addition there was Mdlle Cecilia Gaul, a young lady who gave 
one of Liszt’s solos (pianoforte) ; Mr Carrodus, who played a fantasia 
by Ernst on airs from Otello in a style which ‘‘ brought down the 
house,” and produced a ‘‘call;” and Mr Radcliff, who exhibited 
his wonderful executive skill as a flautist in a fantasia on ‘‘ There’s 
nae luck about the house.” Signor Vianesi was the accompanist..— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


Giascow. —After an absence in the colonies extending over four 
re Mr Kennedy, the well-known Scottish vocalist, accompanied 

y his talented sons and daughters, appeared at the City Hall on 
Saturday evening in his popular entertainment on the Songs of 
Scotland. As an exponent of Scottish life and character, Mr 
Kennedy is, perhaps, unsurpassed. Many years ago he made an 
impression upon Scottish audienees which time has only deepened 
and made more lasting, and the reception he met with on Saturday 
night testified to the high esteem in which he is held by the citizens 
of Glasgow. The programme contained a fine selection of songs, 
glees, trios, &c., the intervals between which were agreeably filled 
up by humorous stories and anecdotes told by Mr Kennedy with 
irresistible pawkiness and force. That Mr Kennedy’s power of 
appealing to the feelings of his hearers is as versatile as it is great is 
proved by the pathos with which he touches the tenderest chords of 
the heart in his rendering of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,” the patriotic 
fire he enkindles by his ‘‘ Scots wha ha’e,” and the uncontrollable 
laughter he provokes in such songs as the ‘‘ Laird o’ Cockpen.” The 
members of Mr Kennedy’s family are possessed of fine voices, and 
their singing in concert was one of the most enjoyable parts of the 
evening's proceedings, The Misses Kennedy are also accomplished 
pianists, as was well proved by their duet-playing. The concert 
was one of the best of the season.—Glasgow Herald. 


WoLVERHAMPTON.—Mr George Wheeldon’s concert took place on 
the 23rd inst. at the Exchange Rooms, which was fully attended. Mr 
Wheeldon was assisted by Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme 
Patey, Miss Jessie Jones, Mr Hollins, and Mr Patey as vocalists, 
and Mr Oberthiir, the well-known harpist. The programme was 
interesting. Especially successful was the sacred air from G. A. 
Macfarren’s new oratorio, Zhe Resurrection, sung by Mdme L. 
Sherrington with such taste and feeling as to obtain a hearty “call.” 
The same may be said of the duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo,” from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, sung by Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington and Mdme 
Patey, and repeated by general desire. The duet, ‘‘ Quanto amore” 
(L’Elisir), sung by Miss Jessie Jones and Mr Patey, met with de- 
served success, sine Patey’s rendering of ‘‘The Minstrel Boy” 
met with particular favour. Mr Hollins was very successful in 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide” and ‘‘The Bay of Biscay.” Mr Patey’s 
‘The Sea” and ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith” met with a flatterin 
reception. Mr Wheeldon played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante an 
Rondo Capriccioso,” Litolff’s ‘‘Spinnlied,” and Schloesser’s ‘‘ Les 
enfants de la garde,” and was unanimously ‘‘called” after each. 
Mr Wheeldon, from the Royal Academy of Music, was a pupil of 
the late Sir Sterndale Bennett. Mr Wheeldon also played the 
difficult accompaniments to Mr C. Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Concertino,” which 
effective work was splendidly played by its composer, and received 
with flatterin pete ar the slow movement being particularly 
appreciated. ‘There was also a brilliant duet, ‘Erin go bragh,” 
for harp and piano, played by Mr Oberthiir and Mr Wheeldon. 
The rest of the programme was ‘‘ miscellaneous.” The music was 
accompanied by Herr Theodor Frantzen. 





Tur St John’s Wood Society of Musicians commenced their season 
by giving a soirée on Tuesday evening, at their rooms, 37, Abbey 
Road, The programme was long and varied, consisting of a selection 
of vocal and instrumental pieces from the works of Bishop, Balfe, 
Wallace, Meyerbeer, J. P. Knight, Gounod, A. Sullivan, L. Cottell, 
Benedict, Venzano, &c., which were principally sung and played by 
the pupils of Mr Lansdowne Cottell. Mr Aynsley Cook, of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, gave his valuable assistance, and sang Balfe’s 
well-known ballad, ‘‘ The heart bowed down,” so much to the satis- 
faction of the audience that they unanimously called him back to the 
platform, when he favoured them with the popular song from Bene- 
dict’s Lily of Killarney. Miss Pinkie May in the ballad, ‘Oh, buy 
my flowers,” and Miss M. Douglas (contralto), in the admired song of 
‘The Beacon,” gained unanimous applause. Miss B, Roope, Mr 
Day, and Mr Lansdowne Cottell presided, alternately, at the piano- 
forte with their usual tact and judgment, 








MR CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 


The new English opera, Pauline, was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Wednesday night with decided success. Mr Henry 
Hersee, though (by permission of the present Lord Lytton) taking a 
great many liberties with Bulwer’s original play—which of course 
could not in an opera be presented in its integrity—has on the whole 
produced a libretto both agreeable in itself, and sufficiently well 
fitted to the purpose. What he has appropriated literally from the 
play is distinguished in the printed book by inverted commas. 
Many of the dramatis persone have been discarded ; the first act is 
considerably shortened ; the third and fourth acts now form but 
one ; the original fifth act is set aside; and, to get over further 
difficulties, the last act of the opera is almost entirely original. So 
much for the libretto, the leading characters in which are Pauline 
and Claude Melnotte; Deschappelles and his wife; Beauseant, 
Glavis, and the widow Melnotte. Mr Frederic H. Cowen’s music 
is, if seldom strikingly original, everywhere fluent, tuneful, and to 
the point. The young composer has happily refrained from the 
forced introduction of ballads only intended to satisfy the amour 
propre of special singers, and thus steers clear of a practice which 
occasionally renders our English operas monotonous and wearisome, 
if not absolutely intolerable. Where his ballads do occur they are 
introduced quite naturally, and help rather to advance than to delay 
the progress of the action. They are, moreover, fewer than ordinary, 
for the greater part engaging, and in one or two instances really 
charming. In his concerted music, which is always admirably 
written for the voices, Mr Cowen seems now to lean towards 
the French school, now towards the modern German—Wagner 
by no means excluded. It cannot be said that the two styles 
(being more or less antagonistic) gracefully blend. Never- 
theless, Mr Cowen does something for his immediate dramatic 
purpose with both of them. We like to see a young composer 
feeling his way, and exploring all available sources, so as to obtain 
the best from each, because it is more than likely that in the end, as 
his talent ripens, and the materials at his disposal accumulate, he 
may mould them in a way best suited to his idiosyncrasy, and give 
us something which he can claim actually and permanently as his own. 
From one who has given us such a romance as that of Claude, ‘Inez 
was beautiful, Inez was young ; ” so truly exquisite a ballad as that 
for Pauline, ‘‘ Bright dreams, too swiftly vanished ;” and other 
gems scattered here and there over the opera, we have a right to 
look for a great deal more of the kind. He should eschew, however, 
the Balfe and Wallace mint, as exemplified in the ballad for Claude, 
‘ One kind glance, Pauline ;” and in the succeeding duet for Claude 
and widow Melnotte, ‘‘The love of a tender mother,” although each 
in its way, it must be allowed, is more or less sentimentally alluring. 
Mr Cowen treats the voices in combination just as happily as when 
each voice has to speak on its own account ; and this is shown in the 
choruses. His jinales, though not elaborately constructed, are 
effective enough to impart life and vigour to the situations they 
pretend to illustrate ; while his handling of the orchestra through- 
out reveals the knowledge of an experienced master. As 
usual with Mr Carl Rosa’s first nights, the performance generally 
left little to desire. The leading characters were sustained by Misses 
Julia Gaylord and Yorke, Mrs Aynsley Cook, Messrs Turner, F. H. 
Celli, Aynsley Cook, and Santley. The chorus was satisfactory 
in all respects, the orchestra beyond reproach. The opera 1s well 


got up, and Mr Rosa has every cause to be satisfied with the result.— 
Graphic. 


Hall on the 14th ult. ; 
~ domeunan.—Hlerr Paul Hiller, a son of Dr Ferdinand Hiller, has 


b ngaged for barytone parts at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, 
aon —The sunken orchestra, on the Wagnerian model, at the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre, gives general dissatisfaction. The musicians 
cially vehement in denouncing it. 
pecs —Mdme Pauline Lucca has appeared at the ThéAtre de 
la Monnaie in L’Africaine and Jl Trovatore. She will sing also in 
Les Huguenots and Faust. She is engaged for a month. 
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SEQUELS OF OPERAS. 
(From the ‘‘ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.” ) 


Operas and novels enjoy an equal popularity, and in many 
important respects their resemblance is striking. In each a 
fictitious story is worked out, and the three acts of the opera cor- 
respond to the three volumes of the novel. The opera, like the 
novel, generally concludes with the marriage of its hero and 
heroine ; although, of course, there are both novels and operas 
which terminate tragically. Verdi takes care to render the 
marriage of his heroes and heroines impossible by killing off one 
or both of them before the final descent of the curtain. It is 
clear, however, that most operas, like most novels, “end happily ;” 
in other words, they end with the marriage of the chief personages. 
What is the subsequent fate of the happy pair neither novel nor 
opera informs us. In old-fashioned novels a supplementary 
account was given of the number of olive branches presented by 
the best of wives to the happiest of husbands; and the careers of 
che minor personages were sketched, Vice being always punished 
and Virtue always rewarded. This ex post facto kind of informa- 
tion is impracticable in the case of operatic marriages, for when 
the curtain falls there is no one left to make any statement as to 
results. Mr Gye and Mr Mapleson would greatly distinguish 
themselves if they were to come in front of the curtain ten minutes 
after its descent, and give those “further particulars” which the 
audience would be glad to learn; but neither of them has adopted 
this desirable course, and the ultimate fate of people in whom we have 
felt a lively interest during an entire evening is left to our unaided 
imagination. Yet it is certain that when a popular opera arrives 
at its termination, many of the audience regret to part with the 
chief personages, and would be glad to know something of their 
after lives. 

Musing on this fact, and on the value of the moral lessons which 
might be blended with supplementary information of the kind 
referred to, it has occurred to me that he would be hailed as a 
benefactor who should give to the amateur musical world a series 
of “ Sequels of Operas,” showing the results of those operatic 
marriages which commence so rosily. Perhaps I shall best illus- 
trate my ideas by giving one or two outline sketches of those 
additional operatic acts for which I have longed from my boyhood 
upwards. We have been left in a state of uncertainty as to the 
married lives of six very popular personages—Arline and Thaddeus, 
in The Bohemian Girl; Lurline and Rudolph, in Lurlne; and 
Amina and Elvino, in Za Sonnambula. I have often mused on 
the possibilities in store for the three bridegrooms; and, although I 
may not win universal assent to the theories which I have elabo- 
rated, Iam cheered by the belief that they are logically deduced, 
according to the Doctrine of Probabilities. Nevertheless, it is 
with great diffidence that I venture to submit asketch of a possible 
fourth act to the three-act opera, Lurline. 

It will be remembered that Lurline was a water-nymph, 
daughter of Rhineberg, the King of the Rhine. Count Rudolph, 
described as an “ extravagant young German,” after sundry sub- 
aqueous adventures, marries Lurline, who quits her Nereid life; 
and her father—who has given her a magnificent dowry—departs 
for his estates at the bottom of the Khine, accompanied by his 
faithful Gnome, after taking an eternal farewell of Lurline. 
Ghiva is a coquette, who had jilted Rudolph when she had believed 
him poor. And now, for Lurline. 


Act IV. Scrnx, the Library in Rudolph’s castle. (Two years 
are supposed to have elapsed since the curtain fell at the end of 
Act III.) 

(RvuDOLPH ts discovered—solus—seated in an arm-chair, and smoking 
an enormous meerschaum.) 


Rvpopn (sigh)—Ah! (puffs out smoke.) Ah! (second puff of 
smoke.) Ah! (third puff of smoke.) Ah! (puts pipe on table.) 
Two years since my marriage! It seems two centuries! Little 
did I think what I incurred when I married an amphibious wife ! 
Cut dead by all my noble neighbours, who said the marriage was 
‘‘a fishy affair!” And so it has proved. True to her original 
instincts, my wife insists on fish for breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and allows me no vegetable diet but water-cresses. Then, that 
confounded harp, twanging from morning till night! What can 
be more irritating than a harp? Echo answers, ‘Two harps!” 
The old man came down handsome, certainly ; the King of the 
Rhine was liberal with his rhino, But I went too cheap; de- 





cidedly too cheap! Went at the ridiculously low figure of twenty 
million marks in bullion. Fooled away two hundred thousand in 
paying my debts; and, for a balance of nineteen million eight 
hundred thousand marks, sold myself into slavery to a wife who 
makes me ridiculous in the sight of my own retainers; and, if I 
venture to remonstrate, threatens to make the river overflow, and 
inundate my castle! Let me see. (Looking round.) I have 
the stage all to myself, and the dramatic situation seems to 
suggest a tenor song, for the sake of the publishers. Can I gather 
inspiration from sweet recollections of the Fitzballian strains 
which I warbled in the three original acts? Hopeless task! I 
can but feebly imitate them. Let me at least preserve the Fitz- 
ballian rhymes. 
Song (RuDOLPH). 
(Air, ‘‘ My home, my heart's first home.”) 
My home, my wretched home ! 
To me ’tis very clear 
(By grief I’m overcome !) 
bought my wife too dear, 
And while life’s drizzling fountains last, 
Whatever fate may come, 
I must deplore the past ; 
My home! my dismal home ! 
(To be continued. ) 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Eveninc, NoveMBER 30th :— 

Handel. 
Bellini. 
Bach. 

H, Smart. 
Corelli. 
Meyerbeer. 


Organ Concerto—(A major) as 
Romanza, “ A una fonte”"—J Puritant 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue—(D minor) 
Air with Variations and Finale 

Christmas Pastorale ve “re 
Marche Cortége—Les Huguenots ... 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2nd :— 


Handel. 

Spohr. 

Mozart. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 
Beethoven. 

Th. Salomé. 


Organ Concerto—(D minor) vee vis 
Duet, “ Let thy footsteps follow ”—Faust 
Fantasia in the style of Bach : 
Air, “Lo! here the gentle lark”... _ eee 
Allegretto from the Quartet in C minor—(Op. 59) 
Grand Cheur—(A major) ... oe aes 


No further recitals till January. 











HERR HERMANN FRANKE’S CONCERTS. 

The fourth and last concert on the 2]st ult. was the most inte- 
resting and best attended of the series. The pianoforte quartet in C 
minor, by Brahms, with which the programme opened, had only 
been performed the previous evening at the Monday Popular 
Concerts ; we need not, therefore, do more than mention that its 
execution by MM. Walter Bache, Franke, Hollander, and Daubert 
came fully up to the required mark. A more eager 
rendering of the andante could hardly have been desired. 
Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne,” for violin, was next played by Herr Wilhelmj, 
who was greeted with loud applause. How magnificently the 
great violinist performed this trying solo it is hardly necessary 
for us to state; anything more perfect in tone and execution 
it would be impossible to imagine. As an encore, he gave his 
well-known Paraphrase of one of Chopin’s notturnos (‘‘ nocturnes.”) 
Schumann’s quartet, in A minor, saved by Herren Franke, Van 
Praag, Hollander, and Daubert, won and deserved the hearty ap- 
plause of the audience. It wasa pity that tMe Bach prelude and fugue, 
which Mr Walter Bache chose for performance, was not one 
of the many which the great master wrote for the clavier. There 
were surely enough of these without the addition of the organ 
— and fugue, which Liszt has arranged for pianoforte. We are 

ound to say, however, that his rendering was thoroughly artistic 
and correct. An octet by Svendsen was admirably given by 
Herren Franke, Van Praag, Klein, Weber, Hollander, Glover, 
Pettit, and Daubert, and met with loud and deserved applause. 
We are glad to see that another series of three concerts will 
be given in January, at a reduced subscription of half-a-guinea for 
the three. The unusual success of the series just concluded is 
in a great measure due to the choice of unfamiliar works by 
more or less known composers. We hope that Herr Franke’s 
meritorious venture will gain the increased support of the music- 
loving public, which, judging from the success of his first attempt, 
bids fair to be the case, H, K., Jun, 
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MDME EMILIE GREY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent, ) 


Tis strange that the harp, an instrument so poetic and character- 
istic in the hands of a lady, should have so few female artists of 
sufficient power and ability to obtain that attention and interest in 
the concert-room which genius alone can command. The talented 
harpist, Mdme Emilie Grey, whose name is now so favourably 
known in musical circles, combines in her performance, to an 
eminent degree, not only the grace and elegance so appropriate to 
this instrument, but, at the same time, the practical a bility neces- 
sary to fulfil the requirements of modern composers who have 
enriched their scores by the introduction of this charming adjunct. 
Daughter of Professor Glover and younger sister of the late promising 
baritone, Ferdinand Glover, whose early death was so much re- 
gretted, she acquired a musical education enabling her to make a 
noticeable career in a profession of which she is now a conspicuous 
ornament. Her first appeal to the London public was made at a 
concert given in St George’s Hall, under the patronage of the 
Orleans Princes, for the benefit of the French Refugee Fund, in March, 
1871. She was eminently successful, and the reception she met 
with has been fully justified by her subsequent achievements. 


—_(——_ 


WAIFS, 


AnNA MEHLIG IN MANCHESTER.—Mdlle Mebhlig, the pianist, 
played Chopin’s concerto in E minor in a manner which showed that 
she need fear no comparisons. The work is one of unusual difficulty, 
bes perhaps less characteristic than Chopin’s compositions 
usually are. Nothing could be crisper than the execution through- 
out, or more accurate than the phrasing. Instead of a ‘‘ Nocturne” 
by Field, she substituted one by Chopin, which was followed by a 
remarkably fine performance of Schumann’s ‘‘ Toccata.” We shall 
look forward with pleasure to other opportunities of hearing this very 
talented lady.—Manchester Guardian, November 29. 

Dessert for Golden Weddings : Preserved Pears, 

What holds all the snuff in the world ?—No one nose. 

Malle de Belocca has been singing at concerts in Boston (Mass.) 

Sig. Luigi Scalaberni, the well-known Italian impresario, has just 
died at Florence. 

A new buffo opera, La Foire Saint-Laurent, by M. Offenbach, will 
be produced in a week or two at the Folies-Dramatiques. 

Mdme Engally and M. Bouhy have signed a fresh engagement for 
three years with M. Vizentini, the manager of the Théatre-Lyrique. 

Mr Walter Pettit has announced his concert for Friday evening 
next, when he will play, among other pieces, Rubinstein’s Concerto 
for the Violoncello. 

A grand mass, composed by M. Francois Riga, was executed by 
some two hundred performers on St Cecilia’s Day in the Cathedral 
of Saint Gudule, Brussels. 

M. Emile Mathieu has has been appointed Professor of Composition 
and the Piano at the Musical Institute founded by the King of 
Holland in the Belgium capital. 

Flirtation is said to be attention without intention. Few persons 
can realise to what an extent flirtation can be carried on till they 
have seen a gang of labourers at work in the streets. 

M. Paul Viardot, son of Mdme Viardot-Garcia, has appeared as a 
violinist at the Paris Concerts Populaires. His rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto augurs well for his future artistic career. 

Nicolai’s opera, Die lustiyen Weiber von Windsor, was performed 
on the 20th ult., at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, for the hundredth 
time. It was played there for the first time on the 9th March, 1849. 

Auber’s remains have been transferred from the cemetery of 
Montmartre to that of Pere Lachaise. The removal took place 
without any ceremony, not even a member of the Institute being 
present, 

The programme of the first Harvard (U.S.) Symphony Concert this 
season comprised Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony ;” Schumann’s over- 
ture to Genoveva ; Schubert’s ‘‘ Heroic March ;” and Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in D minor. 

An accident, fortunately unattended with serious results, happened 
during a recent performance of Kosiki at the Renaissance Theatre. 
Some portions of the chandelier broke off and fell among the audience 
beneath, but no one was hurt. 

There were one hundred and thirty-four candidates for admission 
recently to the elocution classes at the Paris Conservatory, the num- 
ber of vacancies being twenty. These were divided equally between 
the male and female competitors, 











A little three-year-old informed her mother, after sneezing, that 
she had ‘“‘a cough in her nose.” 

Mdlle Marie Mineur, who carried off a first prize at the Paris 
Conservatory, and has since been singing in opera abroad and in the 
French provinces, has made a successful début at the Frascati 
Concerts, under the direction of M. Arban. 

M. Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie is understudied at the Théatre- 
Lyrique with the following cast: Paul, M. Engel ; Domingue, M. 
Lepers ; Sainte-Croix, M. Troy ; Virginie, Mdlle Zina Dalti, Mdme 
Latour, Mdlle Belgirard ; and Méala, Mdme Raisin. 

Nicolo’s Cendrillon is in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 
M. Th. de Lajarte has been commissioned to write the music of a 
ballet to be introduced in the work. Boiéldieu’s Féte du Village is 
in rehearsal at the same theatre for the début of M. Boyer. 

Signor Arditi has received an offer from the Philharmonic Society 
of Madrid to conduct their concerts next spring. The popular 
maestro is, however, engaged at the Vienna opera with Mdme 
Adelina Patti at that period (the middle of February to the middle 
of March), and is, therefore, obliged to decline. 

Signora Mathilde Savertal has been playing Desdemona in Rossini’s 
Otello with decided success at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan. Her 
delivery of the phrase, ‘‘Se il padre m’abbandona ” (Act 2), and her 
singing of the romance in the last act, ‘‘ Assisa al pié d’un salice,” 
obtained for the young vocalist the warmest approbation. 

‘Come and kiss me, little sweetheart.” So ran the burden of a 
song sung by a young man of Chicago under the window of his 
beloved, in the hope of making her appear. But he was disappointed, 
Instead of the fair one, her father came. The young man was ren- 
dered aware of the fact by a pail of water being emptied on his head, 

Herr Albert Niemann has expressed his willingness to accept an 
engagement of four or, should any novelty require an extension of 
the period, five months in each year for five years, at the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, receiving 750 marks down every evening he 
sings. The Intendant-General has laid these terms before the 
Emperor for the latter’s approval. 

We read in the Boston Courier that a famous sculptor has recently 
completed the model of a symbolic group called ‘‘ Enthusiasm.” 
‘‘ Nobody,” remarks the American editor, ‘‘ has yet seen it; but it 
is generally presumed that it represents an able-bodied woman 
trading off her husband’s Sunday pantaloons for a china dog and two 
vases to stand on the mantelpiece.” 

The Committee of the Association des Artistes Dramatiques have 
received permission to get up a grand lottery, which will be drawn 
at the traditional ball given by the artists of the French Opéra- 
Comique. Among the lots will be a Sevres Vase, presented by the 
Minister of Fine Arts ; a silver service, presented by M. Odiot ; and 
a tea service, presented by Mad. Adelina Patti. 

Last year the members of the Berlin Bach Verein, under their 
conductor, Herr Bargiel, gave a meritorious performance of Bach’s 
Johannes-Passion. They intend repeating the performance this year. 
Previously to doing so, however, they will, at a concert in which 
Mdme Clara Schumann will take part, sing, in addition toa work 
by Herr Bargiel, Bach’s cantata, Hine feste Burg. 

An exhibition of a novel kind is shortly to be opened in Vienna. 
It is to consist of all the various statues, statuettes, pictures, drawings, 
and photographs—or, at least, as many as can be got together—which 
have been suggested by Herr R. Wagner’s operas, especially by 
Der Ring des Nibelungen. The King of Bavaria will lend his collec- 
tion, and the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, his. The idea is 
due to Herr V. K. Schembera, a literary man in the Austrian capital, 
and a devoted adherent of Herr Wagner. 

Henri Wieniawski has commenced his intended concert tour. 
He is accompanied by Herr Alfred Griinfeld, the pianist. He was 
to play in Vienna on the 26th ult. at the Philharmonic Concert ; 
bed | on the 29th at a concert of his own in the hall of the Musik- 
verein, On the 3rd inst. he plays in Prague; on the 5th, in Briinn ; 
on the 6th, again in Vienna ; on the 8th, again in Prague; on the 
11th, once more in Vienna; on the 12th, in Gratz; on the 15th and 
18th, in Pesth ; and on the 20th, in Pressburgh. After Christmas 
he will visit Galicia, Poland, and a part of Germany. 

M. Gounod’s new Messe du Sacré-Ceur, executed for the first 
time on St Cecilia’s Day, at the church of Saint-Eustache, Paris, 
attracted, as was to be expected, a crowd which filled the sacred 
edifice in every part. Public opinion is highly favourable to it. 
This is the composer’s second Messe Solennelle, without counting his 
Requiem. He has written, also, several low masses for various 
musical societies—Orphéons—and, during his official connection 
with the Church of Foreign Missions, some hundred pieces of reli- 
gious music, including hymns, motets, and several masses, the 
manuscripts of which have unfortunately been lost, 
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IRISH TEMPERANCE MELODY.* 
Dedicated to his Eminence Cardinal Manning. 


Nay, tell me no more of the wine’s rosy hue, 

Or the grape that is blushing with glories anew ; 

The Vintage of Reason her goblet shall fill 

From the spring of the valley, or well on the hill. 

Thy shamrock, oh! Erin, how long hath it lain, 

In sorrow wash’d over, with sin’s ruddy rain! 

Refresh’d with the crystal from morning’s fount drawn, 
Oh! her green leaves more lovely look out upon dawn! 


There is peace in its verdure, and bloom in its years, 

And reason’s bright waters refresh it with tears ; 

Not tears such as sorrow may bring, but the dew 

That gladness will shed when its pleasure is true. 

Then bathe me to-night, every leaf, with a spell, 

Deep, deep in the bow] that is filled from the well ; 

And, pure as the current, a name shall go down, 

On Erin’s bright page, in a golden renown. 

No cloud of regret for the heart or the eye— 

That pledge is recorded and whispered on high ; 

Sobriety’s temple no breath shall profane, 

By a glance at Tokay, or a sight of Champagne. 

As we fill the proud goblet, all crystal its wave, 

Three cheers for the land of the saint and the brave; 

While angels shall circle her shrine with their wings, 

As the pearlt of pure virtue comes forth from her springs. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


* Copyright. 

t+ “‘ Father John saw some fine pearls taken out of the river Ban.”— 
The Wild Irish Girl, p. 42, We, too, may improve on the discovery of 
this respected ecclesiastic, seeing the ‘‘ Pearls of rich price” found in our 
days in the spring water of Ireland. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequent!y come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluat le bott 
to Students and Professors. , i ; on 








THE ART OF SINGING 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Al A Valleria, Mi ; > 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. _— i ieee 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wipele Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ee = a and removing affections of 


the 
VIG 7 . . 

R = mesatpme #8 VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
ee throat. It should always be taken before singing or ‘reciting, = it 
: rengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
or the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.) 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 


greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter | 


of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, 


boxes, 1s. 1d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 


are f &c, Sold in 
the Colonies, United Kingdom and 


| 
| 





NEW SONG, WITH CHORUS, 
[HZ CLANSMEN’S SONG. Words and Music by Wm. 


HENDERSON. Sung with great success by Mr Davip KENNEDY and Chorus 
Price 3s. London: WEEKES & Oo., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


i OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—All the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 


“| 
HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JaMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 











Come where the tangled beeches 
grow. 

My Darling’s Last Smile. 

Sad sounds the harp now. 

Friendship, Love, and Wine. 

Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it. 

Sing me the songs that I loved long 


My Lily. 

Sing, dearest, sing. 

Many weary years ago. 
Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes, 





ago. 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
8t James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 
ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Luz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at Sr JaMES’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Lerau, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at Sv JameEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 





MHE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at Sr JAMEs’s HALL with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
‘‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through al] Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James's Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 





Just Published. 
GAVOTTE (in G), 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TWO SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Words by Apa ree oes ves 
“A GENTLE WORD.” Words by 8. CHAMPion... eee : 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


“SABBATH HAPPINESS.” 
SAORED SONG. 
Words and Music by FRANK JAMES AMOR. 
(Of Salisbury.) 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“* Poetry and music are here alike simple, fresh, and engaging. The melody 
—for contralto or low mezzo-soprano is flowing and graceful to the singer; the 
accompaniment simplicity itself, but withal full of musicianly traits; and the 
words are not only above the average, but highly suggestive and lyrical. An 


| exeellent song for teaching.” — The Queen. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 
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CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES, 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. net. 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each.; 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 











In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 83. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*A PASTORAL. 
The HON. SEYMOUR J. G. EGERTON. 
Complete, 21s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Chth, 7s. 


*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, &s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular Series, 133 Numbers, may be had, 
Also of 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 























HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 








10 & 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





NIGHTLY ENCORED AT THE PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN, 





NEW WALTZ. 





LES 


‘elles Viennoises, 


LUIGI ARDITI. 





Piano Solo, price 2s. net. 





CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 











BATISTE’S ORGAN PIECES, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., 


Organist of the Town Hall, §c., Leeds. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to announce that they have just 


No. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


Marche Funebre de Chopin ... 

Marche Funebre de F. Schubert ... 
Marche Triomphale de Ferdinand Ries 
Offertoire in A minor ... im 

Marche Héroique de F. Schubatt! (in D) 
Marche Héroique de F. Schubert (in C) 


published Six New Numbers : 


OwWFrWWNn* 
oo000 08 





Catalogues of the previous Numbers (1 to 27) sent Post Free to any part of the world. 








SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN, 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


Prayer ... 


Andantino D major 


Larghetto 


Voluntary 
Adagio ... 
Andantino 


Organist 


WIDDLTAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., 


Town Hall, Leeds. 


CONTENTS OF BOOK I. 


.. Arcadelt. 
.. Batiste. 
.. Spohr. 


Alla Marcia, D Major .. Schumann. 
Andantino, F major ... bid .. W. Spark. 
Andante, C major . W. H. Nichols. 


CONTENTS OF BOOK IL. 


. J §S. Bach. 
.. Louis Spohr. 
. D. Hemingway. 


March in Scipio ... He ‘is .. Handel. 
Prelude as ae ey yi .. E. W. Prevost. 








PRICE OF EACH BOOK, 


®OUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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